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PATTISON STATE PARK 
and 


KNOW Wisconsin: COPPER FALLS STATE PARK 


HE Pattison State Park, consisting of 1,140 acres, is located just 12 miles 

south of the city of Superior in Douglas County. It is readily accessible over 
Trunk Highway No. 35 either from the north or south. At this point the Black 
River, which rises on the high ground in Minnesota, in its journey to Lake 
Superior, tumbles over the rocky range in a series of most attractive waterfalls, 

PATTISON and the greatest fall known as Gitchee Monido, the ‘‘Falls of the Great Spirit’ 

is the highest waterfall in the state. Here the river plunges into a mountain 
gorge after a sheer drop of 165 feet. 

All of Pattison State Park is timber clad, and the falls themselves are sur- 
rounded by tall trees, principally white and Norway pine. 

The falls pictured above is Little Manitou, beautiful and yet dwarfed beside 
Big Manitou Falls, with its spectacular drop of 165 feet, making it the highest 
waterfall in Wisconsin. 


anes 


COPPER 


OUR miles from the city of Mellen in Ashland county is located an 

area, of 920 acres, containing one of the most remarkable series of 
cascades, waterfalls, and gorge scenery in the Lake States Region. 

The Bad River rising on the divide between the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence watersheds flows north into Lake Superior. At the point where 
this stream breaks over the Kee-wee-nawan trap ledge occurs. this series 
of waterfalls. The principal falls on the Bad River, because of the 
copper colored ‘rocks which flank it, has long been known as Copper 
Falls, pictured at the right. The spring fed falls and cascades:on Tyler's 
Fork are known as Brownstone Falls. é 
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A” READS the title of a student article ap- 
pearing in this issue. It reminded us of the 
colored gentleman who became lost in a south- 
ern swamp one night during a severe thunder- 
storm. Having neither lantern 
~~ a. nor flashlight to find his way 
* he was helped very little by the 
flashes of lightning. The continuous reverbera- 
tions of thunder made him feel all the more 
miserable and helpless. Sensing the futility of 
trying to get anywhere, he sank to his knees 
and prayed, ‘Dear Lord, if it’s all the same to 
you, will you please give us a little less noise 
and a little more light?” 

In these days of controversial issues, we do 
well to shed more light and exclude the heat 
and the noise. Our student writer contends that 
only well informed, intelligent, enlightened 
people can maintain a democracy. To that all 
will agree. Yet, there is not evident that degree 
of fair play, of tolerance, of sober thought, of 
open mindedness, to give intelligence a chance 
to win out over prejudice. How often we see 
individuals or groups at each others’ throats, 
hurling charges and misrepresentations, forget- 
ting their common goals, where a forum or con- 
ference conducted under the rules of respect 
and reason would remove the difficulty. 

We commend the point of view expressed 
by the student. If such an attitude can gain 
ground there need be no fear that our pre- 
ferred mode of life is endangered every time a 
controversial issue comes along. It also fur- 
nishes a partial explanation why the student 
body of a college gets less “het up” about cer- 
tain incidents than do their elders. 


* 


A HE teaching profession of the state wel- 
comes the increased membership of our 
University faculty in the Association. They are 


‘this year more than twice the number of any 
| previous year. 


| THE UNIVERSITY 


This affiliation with the 
teaching profession of the 


COMES IN state is bound to be mutually 


| profitable. The University is part of the public 
F education system. It receives the product of 
“the public schools and in turn furnishes many 
| of the teachers of the schools. In this dual re- 
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lationship there must be a realization on the 
part of each for the problems of the other. 
Whether it be in a university classroom or a 
rural school, the general aims of education are 
the same. That our university faculty has rec- 
ognized the advantage of getting closer to pub- 
lic education by joining the W. E.A. is gratify- 
ing, indeed. They can be exceedingly helpful 
in its work. In turn, the teaching profession can 
be helpful to the University as an institution 
where the best teaching and practices should 
prevail. 

The state teachers’ colleges have had a splen- 
did enrollment record for years and the added 
increase from the other field of higher educa- 
tion will complete the solid front of our 
educational forces. 


* 


N EDUCATIONAL convention that ad- 
journs without having referred to Rural 
Education as a stepchild, or something like 
that, is a rare occasion. There’s the problem of 
TEN MONTHS, EIGHT MONTHS, A82 Sroo! — 
' * cation, lack o 

SIX MONTHS schools, lack of 
transportation, lack of many things, all of 
which are deplored whenever interested peo- 
ple get together. Some of the proposed reme- 
dies will come as slow evolutionary processes. 
Altogether, it may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the rural child is the victim of dis- 
crimination. So, why not remove a few of 
these, especially when they stand out boldly, 
even shamefully, in the law? We refer to our 
compulsory attendance law, Section 40.70, the 
last part of which reads: “And in towns and 
villages not less than six school months in each 
year.” Milwaukee's children must attend for the 
full term its schools are in session. In other 
cities children must attend for eight months. 
How long will our rural legislators permit the 
law of Wisconsin to tell them that the children 
of farmers and villagers deserve less schooling 
than city children? True enough, we have no 
“less than eight months” terms and the rank 
and file have good attendance records despite 
the absurdly weak law. Nevertheless, the law 
permits six months attendance and this makes 
enforcement of attendance to an acceptable min- 
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imum impossible. If rural education is to be 
improved a beginning should be made in Sec- 
tion 40.70. It is indefensible to allow an unjust 
distinction as this to stand. Violation of the 
letter and spirit of law is bad enough, but 
when the statutes provide a system of education 
and then specifically permit avoidance of its 
use, a correction is in order. 

Nor is this all. The law provides that, out- 
side of Milwaukee, children shall be enrolled 
in a school within one month of the opening 
thereof. In other words, schools have opened 
but the law permits pupils to take their own 
sweet time about getting there, providing they 
are no more than a month late. Again in this 
instance, pupils, as a rule, enroll at once but 
those who do not cannot be reached. Schools 
cost money, they are there for the children, and 
late comers are a drag upon the schools and 
retard themselves. Education is for the build- 
ing of citizens, and inasmuch as schools are 
established for our children, the latter should 
be there to profit by the offerings of the schools. 
Cases of necessary absence will be sanctioned 
by school authorities so there is no justification 
for legal loopholes such as this first month per- 
mitted absence. 

Our attendance law needs revision and the 
legislature should see to it that discrimination 
against rural children is removed and that 
attendance everywhere be for the full period 
for which the schools are open. As long as 
the requirements are allowed to remain as low 
as they now are, just so long are we continuing 
to approve legalized truancy and waste. 


* 


WE reg admiration has gone out to the 
G-Men of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice. Several years ago when gangster bands had 
America’s teeth chattering with fright, it was 
J. Edgar Hoover's men who finally 
COPYBOOKS = tubbed them out. The G-Men are 
AND CRIME ow considered our Scotland Yard. 
From the pursuit and investigation of criminals 
and the lives and incidents which led up to 
their terrible careers, no doubt much can be 
learned. In a recent talk at the Chicago Boys’ 
Clubs Dinner, Mr. Hoover spoke on ‘Youth 
and Crime,” pointing out how youth gets en- 
meshed in criminal careers and what influences 
should be set up as deterrents. He charged the 
common schools with the responsibility of in- 
culcating respect for law. There is one exhorta- 
tion with which educators will take issue. Said 
Mr. Hoover: 
“There was a time in those old days at which 
so many of the parents of the present time are 


wont to sneer, when a boy or girl sat at his 
desk after school, writing upon a copybook the 
old maxim that ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.” 
Perhaps it seemed a futile gesture but, as drip- 
ping water wears away a stone, so did that old 
maxim, written and re-written, pound itself into 
the subconscious brain until a boy or girl said 
naturally to himself, “Honesty is the best policy.” 
It was his bulwark when some tempter came 
beside him; it was his assistant; a strong right 
arm about his shoulders when someone sug- 
gested the commission of a theft. Instinctively, 


that old copybook maxim would arise in time of — 


need, There would be the stirrings of warning 
from the subconscious—“Don't do this. Don't 


make an idiot of yourself. Honesty is the best 


policy.” 


Those who have studied character education © 
do not place as much confidence in the effec- 


tiveness of teaching by maxim. Abstract state- 
ments can hardly be considered ‘‘bulwarks” 
against the “tempter”. Experimentation in char- 
acter as published in contemporary literature 
indicates that conduct is conditioned by expe- 
rience in making choices; that students develop 
their moral fibre and resistance by the oppor- 
tunity to choose their own courses; that wide 
opportunity in social groups has great dis- 
ciplinary value in determining conduct. It is 
granted that errors may be made but all human 
endeavor has its element of waste. At least, so 
our educators believe, a program of activity, 
group life and responsibility has more promise 
of guidance than repetition of adages or prov- 
etbs. The latter method was tried and it didn’t 
get the desired results. 





ATTENTION, LOCALS! 


Headquarters office has sent a letter to all 
Locals requesting assistance in getting a correct 
list of all Locals presidents now serving. It is 
desirable and necessary that our letters and bul- 
letins get into the hands of those persons re- 
sponsible for the activities of local associations. 
If, by any chance, your Local is not on the 
mailing list, send us the information. 

By authorization of the Executive Committee 
the Secretary's office will publish a Locals Bul- 
letin beginning in January. This is intended to 
be a clearing house for local groups and will 
carry information not included in the JouR- 
NAL. Through it the activities of Locals may be 
passed on to other units and a felt need satis- 
fied. Headquarters looks to local associations 
for news items to make the bulletin as helpful 
as possible. 
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The following paper was given before the Phys- 
ical Education Roundtable meeting of the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, at La Crosse, 
October 15-16. 





: be DISCUSS the contribution of physical 
education to the good life with a group of 
physical educators seems little short of ridicu- 
lous. Probably we should concern ourselves 
with ways and means for convincing the tax- 
payer, the classroom teacher, the administrator, 
and the board of education, on the functional 
value of physical education, rather than with a 
rehearsal of the attributes of physical education 
which this group already knows and appreciates. 
It is a matter of common knowledge, if physical 
education is to make its best contribution to en- 
tiched human living, that it must be accepted by 
all those who shape school program and policy 
as an educative activity of worth, as a core area 
in the curriculum, rather than as a “special” 
subject—an accessory part of the program offer- 
ings of the school—a fad and frill. 

On the other hand, when one considers the 
present widespread thought and attention being 
given the problem of the use of leisure, it may 
be worthwhile for us to re-think the problem 
of what physical education can do to increase 
the happiness of human living. Let me cite 
some illustrations of this interest. There has 
come to hand an announcement of a ‘“‘new and 
exciting” textbook for Junior High Schools en- 


*ADVENTURES IN RECREATION, W. W. 
Pangburn, A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. City. Price $.72. 
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titled, Adventures in Recreation.’ In a recent is- 
sue of the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation we notice an article by Professor Horne, 
“The Activity Road to Utopia.” Even the most 
casual perusal of the table of contents of recent 
issues of the professional literature reveals an 
awakened consciousness of physical educators to 
the necessity for developing the recreational as- 
pects of physical education if it is to be a re- 
spected part of the curriculum and if it is to 
make its real contribution to the good life. In- 
cidentally, this side of the program needs reno- 
vation with the idea of eliminating non-func- 
tional subject matter. We also note the organi- 
zation of the American Association of Leisure 
Time Educators. Even that materialistic news- 
paper, the New York Times, features in its 
Sunday editions a section on avocational activi- 
ties, and carries a list of advertisements under 
the caption of “hobbies”. During the past sum- 
mer the Federal Government has continued its 
interest in leisure by pouring $41,000,000.00 
into its recreational program. Suffice it to say 
this is only a sampling of the illustrations we 
might call to mind in testimony of the present 
interest in the use of leisure. 

One often hears it said that ideas of time 
and place influence what a people will do and 
believe, and that our educational program re- 
flects community interests, beliefs, and preju- 
dices. As witness to this statement survey what 
is taught in the public schools and you will find 
approximately 70 different subjects legislated 
into the curriculum by one pressure group or 
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another. If we trace the changes in public opin- 
ion and the consequent reorganization of edu- 
cational philosophy which has occurred in this 
and the past generation our present view will 
be more apparent and understandable. Today’s 
concern about and interest in the ways and 
means of enjoying leisure is in striking con- 
trast to earlier attitudes toward leisure and its 
use. The demands of pioneer days and the con- 
quest of a new frontier allowed little time for 
the development of leisure time activities. The 
struggle for existence was too strenuous, too 
uncertain, and, of necessity, so continuous that, 
as a natural consequence there developed a 
philosophy of life which exalted toil and 
frowned upon unproductive activity. The right- 
eousness of labor, and its opposite, the sinful- 
ness of play, the dominance of the mind and 
the contempt for the body controlled man’s 
thinking. 
Students Mere Puppets 


The function of the school was believed to 
be preparation for adult life by training the 
mind through the acquisition of knowledge 
which is representative of the culture of the 
race, and the acquisition of abilities of increas- 
ing difficulty. Educational philosophy was dom- 
inated by a theory of evolution which held man 
to be a degenerate human being, and therefore, 
in need of therapeutic treatment. Consequently, 
under the dominant control of the teacher pu- 
pils learned that which was good for them, and 
that which they would need to know as adults. 
Subject matter had no functional meaning, and 
subject matter was learned as an end in itself. 
Students were handled as puppets and treated 
as animals to be trained. It was in the midst of 
such an artificial program of education that 
physical education was brought into the schools. 
Here it has grown up and has had to meet 
needs from this point of view. So we see that 
the prevailing philosophy of education has de- 
termined the meaning of physical education. 
In addition, traditional dualisms in philosophic 
thought have influenced the interpretations of 
physical education which have been made from 
time to time. The meanings of terms we have 
used—and still do use—to describe our educa- 
tional beliefs, are obscured by persisting dual- 
isms, as, for example, mental and physical, 
knowing and doing, heredity and environment, 
concrete and abstract. Even today in the face 
of a developing psychology and philosophy of 
wholeness, based on sound biologic founda- 
tions we have no one term with which to de- 
scribe mind-body relationships. With the ex- 
ception of the social problem probably no other 
matter has so influenced education as has these 
mind-body dualisms. It is indeed putting it 


mildly to say that this influence has been preju- 
dicial to physical education. The famous Phys- 
ical Training Conference, held in Boston, in 
1889, illustrates this fact. It was then that 
physical education was accepted as a part of the 
curriculum of the public schools. For this ac- 
complishment credit goes to the Turners, and 
to them is due the gratitude of physical edu- 
cators for this achievement. The school men 
who attended this conference demanded a con- 
venient program. According to them “physical 
training should (1) take very little time, (2) be 
inexpensive, (3) be given in the classroom, and 
(4) require no apparatus and equipment.” The 
traditional philosophy of education, with an 
emphasis, in practice, on the “three R’s,” 
viewed physical education as a corrective, reme- 
dial procedure, and as a time to “blow off 
steam’, so that the real business of the school 
—mental education—might go on. Tradition- 
ally, then, physical education has been a relief 
period in an artificial program of education, 
and its place clearly defined as such in the 
curriculum. 

As has already been said, the ideas of time 
and place have ever shaped what people do and 
believe, and because the school reflects the ex- 
isting political, social, and economic point of 
view, we find the exigencies of the situation 
have brought about the development of a new 
concept of education and the function of the 
schools. The introduction of machinery into in- 
dustry, urbanization of population, and the dis- 























Recreational activities occupy a prom- 
inent position in summer park programs 
in urban communities. Sports are planned 
for girls as well as boys. 
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appearance of new frontiers to conquer, have 
influenced a change in social conditions, and 
out of this situation have come new and baf- 
fling problems for society. It is no longer nec- 
essaty for man to work from sun-up to sun- 
down in order to wrest a living from the en- 
vironment. The American Federation of Labor 
is insistent in its belief that the problem of 
unemployment will not be solved until the 30 
hour work week becomes a reality. Other groups 
have proposed a 4 hour work day. Be that as 
it may, we know that more leisure will be avail- 
able for more people than was true in the past 
generation. Of the 168 hours in the week, sup- 
pose the individual works 30 hours, sleeps 56 
hours (8 hours per day), and spends 21 hours 
per week eating and in other routine duties. 
This accounts for only 107 of the 168 hours 
available each week. What will man do with 
the other 61 hours—twice as much time as 
he will spend working, averaging slightly 
less than 8 hours per day? Whether or not 
this time is used wisely and constructively de- 
pends upon the ind of education which he re- 
ceives in the use of leisure. It is significant 
then to note the way in which education has 
changed in response to the demands of this 
new situation. The philosophy which views 
education as preparation for life and physical 
education as a period for the release of surplus 
energy, is being superseded by a point of view 
which holds that education is life; that it is a 
matter of experiencing, having not one but 
many and varied experiences, and those expe- 
riences leading to further experiences; that it is 
a functional process in which the child develops 
the controls needed to handle effectively and 
efficiently the problems which he faces, not only 
now but also in later life. The curriculum is 
viewed, not in terms of a predetermined array 
of subjects to “give” or “pour on’, but in terms 
of the child, for he is the learner. That is, edu- 
cation is not something to be done ¢o you, but 
rather is something to be done by you. The 
acquisition of subject matter is regarded as a 
means to an end rather than as an end in itself. 
It is the teacher's job to teach boys and girls, 
not subject matter, but to help them “to do 
better the desirable things 
they will do anyway’. 
Such a philosophy of edu- 
cation must, of necessity, 
influence physical educa- 
tion for physical education 
is a part of education. If 
we analyze the term I oe ae 
ical education we find that 
education denotes the aim, 


physical merely the means. FPR PRS EE ARE 





Education through the physical is based upon 
biologic unity of the mind and body and sees 
life as a totality, whereas education of the 
physical reflects a dualism of mind and body. 
It is in education through the physical that 
physical education can make its contribution to 
enriched human living. We have already noted 
the tremendous increase in leisure time but this 
increase alone does not guarantee the good life. 
Rather, the individual must have developed at- 
titudes toward, interests in, habits of, and skills 
in leisure time activities before he will be able, 
or even inclined, to use his free time in a so- 
cially desirable manner. Children inherit the 
desire to play but they do not inherit games. 
Those must be taught. In February 1934 the 
National Recreation Association made a study 
of the leisure hours of 5,000 people and found 
them to be, reading a and magazines 
(3,977), listening to the radio (3,955), attend- 
ing movies (3,670), visiting or entertaining 
others (3,445) reading fiction (3,402), auto 
riding—for pleasure (3,246), swimming 
(2,976) writing letters (2,899), reading non- 
fiction (2,847), and just talking (2,735). Ex- 
cept for reading and swimming the influence 
of community and private recreational facilities 
is not apparent. Then “if it could be assumed 
that people are already doing the things they 
most enjoy doing, it would seem that the recre- 
ational facilities and leadership service pro- 
vided by public and private agencies are of 
relatively small value.” A study of people’s de- 
sires, however, indicates that this is not the 
case. When asked the question as to what they 
would like to do these 5,000 people answered, 
tennis, swimming, boating, golfing, camping, 
care for a flower garden, play a musical instru- 
ment, go auto riding for pleasure, attend the 
legitimate theater, and, ice skate. This would 
seem to indicate that “the things people are 
now doing are not those they most want to do, 
but are the things they find it possible to do 
within the limited resources at their disposal.” 
Clearly physical education has a responsibility 
here for there is a definite demand for instruc- 
tion in activities which can be used in leisure 
time. The old saying that “the devil finds work 
for idle hands to do” still 
holds true for impover- 
ished and destructive play 
are the result of the lack 
of ability in activities 
which can be engaged in 
during one’s free hours. 
Witness the broken win- 
dows in an abandoned 
factory and the other sorts 
of property destruction one 
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sees when boys have nothing to do. There is 
much need to re-appraise the activities taught in 
Physical education if a great social need is to 
be met. In a study of the Individual Differ- 
ences in the Experiences of Children, Journal, 
Educational Method 8:62—73, Nov. 1928) the 
principal of a school in a large eastern city re- 
ports the recreational side of the physical work 
of the schools is not influencing the out-of- 
school use of these activities to any appreciable 
extent. In the record for 245 fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade boys and girls, covering a period of 
five months, this principal reports, “nowhere 
in the list of activities did any influence of the 
recreational side of the physical education work 
of the school show unless it was in the stunts 
(cartwheels) reported by 8 boys and 11 girls.” 
She comments thus, “if the recreational side of 
the physical education work does not influence 
the free activity of the children it hardly seems 
to justify its place in the curriculum.” 


Just as the lack of special skills seems to be 
a cause for much depredation so also the pos- 
session of skills energizes and motivates the 
whole man. Just as modern science and its in- 
genious toys have relieved man of practically 
all arduous physical toil and placed at his dis- 
posal numerous conveniences, so also as the net 
result of man’s ingenuity, has come a veritable 
flood of illnesses. It is said that there are, at 
the present time, more hospital beds occupied 
by those who are mentally ill than for all other 
causes combined. Education in such physical 
activities as will result in wholesome recreation 
and the development of play habits and atti- 
tudes is of untold benefit to the individual, 
for by them the cobwebs are brushed from the 
brain. Those people who have no avocational 
skills have no brush for the cobwebs, with the 
result that the attic may never get a good clean- 
ing—and, people with brains full of cobwebs 
are repeatedly jumping out of windows. So it 
seems possible that physical education is a type 
of prophylaxis for mental and emotional dis- 
turbance. 


In as much as “man cannot live by bread 
alone” enriched human living is possible only 


when there is a balance between all aspects of 


man’s life. 


In the teaching and learning of functional 
motor skills, and in the development of desir- 
able and wholesome habits of, and attitudes to- 
ward recreation, physical education has much to 
contribute to the good life for in such a vocabu- 
lary of activities it is possible, in at least one 
very vital aspect, to meet man’s requirement that 
he cannot live by bread alone. 


Laws Affecting Schools 
Sec. 14.57. ST ATE SUPERINTENDENT; 
POWERS AND DUTIES. 

(5) SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. He 
shall supervise and inspect the common schools, 
gtaded schools, high schools, county schools of 
agriculture and domestic science, manual train- 
ing schools, county normal schools, and the day 
schools for the deaf and blind, and those of 
defective speech; and shall advise with the 
principals and local authorities thereof, and 
give assistance in organizing such school. 

(6) PUBLIC INFORMATION. He shall 
by reports, bulletins, circulars, correspondence 
and public addresses give the public informa- 
tion bearing upon the different methods of 
school organization and management and the 
subject of education generally. 


Sec. 39.33. INSPECTION 
BUILDINGS. 

(1) The inspectors of common, graded and 
high schools shall be inspectors of public school 
buildings under the direction of the state 
superintendent. 

Sec. 40.37. GRADED SCHOOLS. 

(8) Inspection. The state superintendent 
shall inspect and supervise the state graded 
schools, and give information and needed as- 
sistance to localities in organizing such schools. 

(9) Course of study. The state superin- 
tendent shall prepare a course of study suitable 
to be pursued in graded schools, publish the 
same, and furnish to school boards upon 
application. 

Sec. 40.39. STATE AID TO GRADED, JUN- 
IOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

(2) b. The state superintendent may refuse 
to certify such state aid for any free high 
school in which the scope and character of the 
work are not maintained in such manner as to 
meet his approval ; 

Sec. 40.45. TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
COURSE. 

(2) Such training course shall not be con- 
tinued unless the work done therein shall meet 
the approval of the state superintendent; and 
there are at least ten pupils in the class. 


Sec. 41.39. COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS; 
SUPERVISION BY STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

The state superintendent shall assist in or- 
ganizing and maintaining such schools; shall 
prescribe the course of study to be pursued; 
shall have the general supervision of such 
schools; shall inspect the same and make rec- 
ommendations relating to their management; 
and shall make full reports concerning their 
number, character, and efficiency. 


OF SCHOOL 
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ANY Wisconsin papers carried considerable publicity on our schools during American Education Week, 
the early part of last month. Lack of space prevents us from printing all of the fine material pre- 
sented in the state’s press during that time, but we felt that a few typical editorial excerpts might be of 


interest to our readers. 


There is something very profoundly significant 
underlying the purpose of this national school cele- 
bration, especially significant for the adults of the 
nation. 

More parents will become acquainted with their 
children’s schools and teachers. 

Parents and teachers will be brought into a closer 
relationship. 

Parents will become better familiarized with school 
properties, equipment, activities, and school admin- 
istration. 

As a result of it all many more parents will ponder 
the value of universal education. In doing so, it is 
to be hoped that the intimate relation between edu- 
cation and the maintenance of a democracy will be- 
come clarified to all of them. 

At present democracy is fighting for its continued 
existence in the Western world with its back to the 
wall. Why has democracy lost its fight during the 
past few years in eastern and central Europe? Why 
is it losing now in Spain? 

Primarily because democracy cannot function suc- 
cessfully without a high level of public enlightenment. 

And public enlightenment in governmental affairs, 
in economic and social problems, can be achieved 
only through universal education,—not merely edu- 
cation for all youth, but also continued education for 
adults. 

Self sustaining citizens in a democracy who wish 
to participate intelligently in the exercise of their re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship must have available the 
means of improving themsclves vocationally, of em- 
ploying their leisure hours to better cultural pur- 
poses, and of obtaining the necessary information to 
keep themselves constantly equipped to pass their 
gage on the social and economic problems of the 
our. 

Democracy did not have a chance in Russia, Po- 
land, Roumania, pares. Italy, and Spain, not 
merely because absolute governments usurped the 
democratic device, but primarily because of the high 
percentages of illiteracy in those nations, 


Where only the few have access to the benefits of 
education a ruling class is bound to arise. 

Universal education, carried on into adulthood, 
constantly available to all who wish to have its 
benefits, is a foundation stone of democracy. 

Those who seek to make inroads upon universal 
education are attempting to weaken the foundation of 
democracy. 

The more familiar parents become with our schools 
and their children’s work in them, the more vigi- 
lantly they will watch over the security and integrity 
of one of democracy’s main props. 

—Madison Capital Times 
* 


...A day or a portion of a day spent going 
through any schoo] in Southern Wisconsin, inev- 
itably will fill the visitor with wholesome envy of 
the children whose good fortune it is to be part of 
the schooling process of today. How any middle 
aged or even younger adult would yearn to have had 
similar good fortune in his school days! Young par- 
ents of today may have enjoyed enrichment of their 
procedure in learning, to an extent that would make 
them conversant with what is now part of the cur- 
riculum. ‘Their own parents, if they were newly 
brought in contact with today’s schools, would be 
amazed to the point that their own homesickness for 
youth would give way to rapture over the enlarged 
opportunity of every child which schools provide. 

—Janesville Gazette 


* 

The Oshkosh Northwestern, pleading editorially 
for school visitation, said in part: 

... Such a visit is worth the time spent, for 
citizens will acquire new knowledge and new appre- 
ciation of this most important of all services to civ- 
ilization. They will get first hand acquaintanceship 
with the greatest of all agencies that are conducted 
in the public interest. 

The progress of education in recent times has been 
such as to materially increase the intimacy and co- 
operation in relationship between the public schools, 
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the community and the homes. Parents are visiting 
the schools to a much greater extent in these modern 
days than in former years, say twenty-five years ago. 
And the result is to bring more members of each 
school community into informed and enlightened re- 
lationship with the educational center of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

It is interesting in connection with Education week 
to observe that the growth in enrollment in the high 
schools of the country in the last few years has been 
little short of amazing. The head of the school sys- 
tem at Rochester, N. Y., in an address at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, said there had been a forty-fold 
increase in high school attendance between 1880 and 
1930 and a thirteen-fold increase since 1930. 

It is figured that there are now 7 million boys and 
girls in the high schools, which means that nearly 
half the children of high school age are continuing 
their education. 

State laws advancing the school-departing age have 
had a part in producing this great increase. The de- 
pression has also contributed, for the lack of oppor- 
tunities for employment in business and industry has 
kept many young people in school who otherwise 
would have gone to work. 

But the biggest factor, no doubt, has been the de- 
termination of parents to give their children all of 
the schooling their means will afford. 

The heavy growth in high school attendance is 
proof of the fact that the citizens of this country 
heartily believe in education. 

* 


Since for a number of years the tenets of progres- 
sive education have been tried and proved in the 
schools of La Crosse, they can no longer be classed 
as fads but rather must take their place with school 
methods which are developing increasing effectiveness 
and efficiency in the children of today. Progressive 
education seeks to make going to school for the 
young child an experience to be enjoyed and antici- 
pated rather than one to be dreaded. Instead of en- 
tering a strange world, a prison bounded by the four 
walls of the school, the child now comes into an 
environment which welcomes all his natural emo- 
tional, spiritual, and intellectual endowment. The 
recognition of each child as an individual deserving 
of individual consideration is an essential part of the 
plan. 

Natural development is encouraged and furthered 
by projects which are child-initiated under careful 
and understanding teacher guidance. From the proj- 
ects, which are centered in the child’s world of in- 
terest, arise the learning activities and problems of 
exploring not only by reading and investigation but 
also by actual doing and participation. 

That this system while enjoyable produces results 
has been proved through a series of standard tests 
which show that the children under the present sys- 
tem have, through their own interest and endeavor 
coupled with intelligent and understanding teaching, 
developed farther and have become better students 
than were many of their predecessors under the regi- 
mented rigid procedure. Since as Plato says, ““Knowl- 
edge acquired under compulsion has no hold on the 
mind”, it is probable that these children learn more 
readily because they enjoy the work they are doing. 

An important contribution of the new method is 
the emphasis it places upon co-operative group ac- 
tivity. The necessity of combining one’s talents and 
efforts with one’s neighbors opens for the beginning 
school child a wealth of needed experience in social 
adjustment and community spirit. The lesson of work- 
ing together for a common good rather than in com- 


petitive effort is learned early. Foundations are laid 

for future endeavor toward realizing the American 

vision of which James Truslow Adams says, “If we 

are to make the dream come true, we must all work 

together, no longer to build bigger, but to build 

better.” —La Crosse Tribune & Leader 
* 


With the rest of the United States, Madison is 
observing American Education week which opened 
Monday and will run through next Sunday. 

The observance will include special events sched- 
uled by all of Madison’s schools, its parent-teachers’ 
associations, and various civic clubs. On Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons, celebrations have been ar- 
ranged at all the city’s high schools, in which the 
high schools and the graded schools in their districts 
will participate. On Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons there will be special events for parents at the 
graded schools, and these schools will be opened for 
public inspection throughout the week. High school 
students also will celebrate the occasion by giving 
educational programs before Madison’s service clubs. 

These are simply the mechanics by which those 
most interested in our educational system will at- 
tempt to focus public attention on what they are 
doing. American education week, however, should 
mean more than a series of programs and celebra- 
tions. No matter how often we may repeat it, there 
is no possibility of over-emphasizing the importance 
of an educational system in a democratic nation. One 
of the most valuable achievements of the American 
democracy has been the extension of educational op- 
portunity to the children of all the people. The con- 
tinuance of this democracy is insured so long as our 
schools properly discharge the high responsibility 
with which they have been entrusted. 

Education week is simply a convenient device by 
which the public is enabled to observe what the 
schools are doing and to appraise their contribution 
to America’s way of life. It is a good time for all of 
us to pause long enough to note the manner in 
which our schools are functioning and the improve- 
ments in educational methods which have been made 
in the last few years. 

If you want an amazing and fascinating afternoon, 
look in on one of Madison’s graded schools some 
day this week and enhance your appreciation of what 
modern education is doing for the future United 
States of America. 

—Wisconsin State Journal, Madison 
* 


. . . National necessity puts a tremendous respon- 
sibility upon the school teacher and the school ex- 
ecutive. Perhaps it looks too much to them, but if 
this is so it pays them a high tribute in doing so. 
It expects that teachers will keep alive in the hearts 
of young America the warm sympathies, the vital 
truths, the glowing unselfishness, the calm under- 
standing, and the rigorous self-discipline upon which 
the good citizenship of the future must be builded 
if liberty in a democracy is to be preserved. 

And if this is a high goal for teachers to strive 
for, it is nonetheless worth the striving. 

There is no American who will not wish them 
— for much of future America depends upon 
them. 

There is hardly another group in American life 
which has greater opportunities for service to the 
nation, or whose responsibilities are measured so 
vastly. 

So give some thought this week to education, and 
how the home best can contribute to education's 
success, —Beloit News 
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PROJECTING THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM INTO INDUSTRY 


ARTHUR G. HOFF 


La Crosse 


exer pylon have long felt a need for pro- 
jected experiences for pupils beyond the 
classroom. The citizenry of our nation has justly 
criticised our educational procedures on this 
point, feeling that learning is too bookish and 
impractical. The Chemistry Club at the Central 
High School, La Crosse, was organized two 
years ago for the purpose of remedying this 
deficiency through providing an opportunity to 
witness, first hand, the applications of chemistry 
in the local and other available industries and 
institutions. The club has continued to func- 
tion with remarkable success since its organ- 
ization. 

It may be of interest and value to persons 
contemplating the organization of such a group 
to outline briefly the procedure employed in 
effecting the organization of the club. This 
method may not succeed or be appropriate for 
many of the schools in Wisconsin, but it was 
met with great success in this particular case. 
The writer, who organized this group, was cog- 
nizant of a few conditions which had to be met 
in order to facilitate proper functioning of the 
group. The first cutaion was that the group 
should not exceed twenty-five pupils and pref- 
erably twenty pupils, because a larger group 
would greatly hinder the success of the excur- 
sion trips which were to play a major part in 
the activities of the group. The second condi- 
tion was that pupils who were really interested 
in the subject of chemistry should form the 
initial membership. 

In order to attempt to satisfy these condi- 
tions, an announcement was presented to all the 
classes in chemistry requesting that all first 


semester pupils who had achieved a class rating 
of B or better for a quarter, and all second 
semester pupils who had achieved the same 
rating for one semester, should meet in the 
recitation room after school on a certain day. 
In the announcement, no mention was made of 
the purpose of the meeting. About 25 pupils 
reported for the meeting and the teacher ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting, outlined 
the objectives of the club, and suggested a pos- 
sible procedure of organization. About 20 pu- 
pils signified their desire to participate in such 
an organization and the other pupils were ex- 
cused and invited to participate at a later date, 
should they be interested. 

At this first meeting a temporary chairman 
was elected and a constitution committee was 
appointed. The following week the report of 
the committee was presented to the group, criti- 
cised, and finally adopted. The committee pre- 
pared the constitution with very little help from 
the advisor except when advice was sought. 
The final form of the brief constitution was as 
follows: 

CHEMISTRY CLUB 


Preamble 

The purpose of this club shall be: 

1. To promote interest in chemistry among the pupils 
of Central High School. 

. To learn the practical application of chemistry. 

. To carry out more complicated experiments than 
are permitted in regular class work. 

4. To provide educational and vocational guidance 
for its members. 


Article I—Officers 
Section 1. The officers of this club shall be: 
(a) President, whose duty it shall be to conduct all 
business meetings; (b) Social chairman, whose du- 
ties it shall be to arrange for trips through com- 
mercial plants; to arrange assembly programs; and to 
conduct the meeting in absence of the president; 


wn 
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(c) Secretary, whose duty it shall be to keep an ac- 
curate and concise record of members and activities 
of the club; (d) Pupil-Teacher Council Representa- 
tive, whose duty it shall be to represent the organiza- 
tion at Pupil-Teacher Council meetings and to report 
all decisions made by said organization. 


Article II—Membership 

Section 1. Membership of club shall not exceed 20, 
50% of which must be boys. 

Section 2. After two unexcused absences the mem- 
bers shall be dropped. An excused absence shall be 
determined by a white pass or advisor’s permission. 

Section 3. Members, on application, shall be taken 
in twice a year by majority consent of the organiza- 
tion. 

Section 4. In order to be admitted to this club and 
continue to be a member, the pupil must maintain 
an average of C in all of his studies. 

Article I1I—Meetings 

Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held the ninth 
period every Friday during the school year. 

Section 2. The regular meeting shall be held in the 
chemistry laboratory. 

Article IV—Dues 

Section 1. There shall be no regular dues. 

Article V—Committees 

Section 1. The president shall have the power to 
appoint all committees, 

Article VI—Procedure 

Section 1. Roberts’ rules of order shall be used as 
the basis of all business procedure. 


Article VII—Amendments 
Section 1. Roberts’ rules of procedure shall govern 
the amending of this constitution. 


The club meets during the last period of the 
school day on each Friday. There are three rea- 
sons for this. First, if an activity is worth while, 
it may be justifiably conducted during school 
hours; second, the conflicts with the multiplicity 
of other extra-curricular activities are partially 
eliminated; and third, many of the industrial 
plants and institutions cease operations for the 
day soon after four or four-thirty in the after- 
noon. All visitations within the city of La 
Crosse and those which are not handicapped by 
distance are conducted during the regular meet- 
ing of the club. Trips outside of the city are 
made on Saturdays or holidays. 

All visitations are alternated with at least one 
discussion and preparatory meeting in the regu- 
lar room in the school building. At these meet- 
ings the group discusses the principles and ap- 
plications of chemistry which were revealed in 
the last excursion, decides upon the next and 
future trips, and discusses the principles and 
applications of chemistry to be observed. The 
club owns a library of twelve books pertaining 
to the applications of chemistry in industry, 
life histories of famous scientists, and applica- 
tions of chemistry to other life activities and 
nature. This serves excellently as a source of 
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information and materials for discussion and 
programs. Much of the time is spent in plan- 
ning and preparing programs for assemblies 
and parent meetings. 

The activities for the year may be classified 
into four categories: (1) Projected study or ex- 
cursions (2) Planning of activities and discus- 
sion of trips (3) Advanced experimentation, 
and (4) Planning and presentation of programs. 

The club has been functioning long enough 
to be able to have formulated a quite definite 
itinerary for the full school year, reserving cer- 
tain trips for each semester. The semester group- 
ing is desirable because the semi-annual promo- 
tions provide a beginning group of pupils in 
chemistry each semester. In this way pupils are 
not required to duplicate visitations and each 
member, regardless of the time of his admis- 
sion, gets an opportunity to participate in the 
full schedule. 

The schedule followed during the past year, 
which practically makes up the permanent itin- 
erary, may be given as follows: 


First Semester 

(1) A rubber mill,—where the following are 
observed: 

Raw rubber; compounding; rubber mixing ma- 
chines; coating of fabric with rubber; rolling rubber 
sheets; cutting patterns; complex machines; making 
of rubber footwear; vulcanization; packing of rubber 
footwear; chemistry laboratory, with explanation and 
discussion of the problems involving the manufacture 
of rubber footwear, and the chemist’s job in the 
process. The chief chemist acts as a guide. 

(2) A brewery which produces malt syrups and 
beer,—gives the members a chance to learn about the 
following: 

Fermentation vats; chemistry of fermentation; 
power house—chemistry of combustion in heating and 
power; cooling systems; bottling house—sterilization 
and filling of bottles; production of malt and hops; 
triple, double, and single effect evaporators; and ex- 
cellent research laboratory. The job of chemist in this 
connection is explained by the chemist who is the 
able guide. 

(3) A modern hospital,—where the pupils are 
given an opportunity to explore the X-ray and tech- 
nical laboratories. The X-ray is explained in detail, 
including production and interpretation of X-ray 
photography. The flouroscope is explained and dem- 
onstrated upon one or two of the members of the 
group. Many technical medical tests are demonstrated 
including blood tests, urinalysis, microscopic exam- 
ination of several germs and the process of incuba- 
tion of germs. A splendid medical museum is also 
well presented. 

(4) The medical laboratories at the Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester, Minnesota,—gives the most outstanding 
opportunity of the year for the group to observe the 
application of chemistry to medicine. A general tour 
of the Clinic is also included. The wonderful Chicago 
World’s Fair Museum captivates the interest of the 
members. 

(5) A patent medicine and food products manu- 
facturing plant in a neighboring city,—provides an 
excellent exhibition of the preparation of extracts, 
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perfumes, condiments, pills, tablets, cosmetics, sham- 
poos, and soaps. ; 

(6) In the same city, a new sewage disposal plant 
offers a splendid demonstration of chlorine disinfec- 
tion, gas formation from bacterial action, automatic 
control of plant operation, and sanitation processes. 


Second Semester 

(7) A modern farm implement factory gives the 
group a splendid opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of a foundry, pattern shop, the mechanical en- 
gineers’ plans, electro-welding, polishing and painting 
of metal parts, and operation of complicated and pow- 
erful machinery. The assembling of mechanical de- 
vices and the shipping of machines holds the alert 
attention of the group. 

(8) A plant which produces eating units and air- 
conditioning systems illustrates interestingly:—photo- 
statics, blueprinting, spot welding, chemistry involved 
in heating, processing of metals, and the chemistry of 
air conditioning. The experimental laboratory and 
powerful machines are inspected. 

(9) A soft drink factory demonstrates the methods 
of sanitation in the process of cleansing bottles, prep- 
aration of syrups for flavoring, and mechanical filling 
and capping. The synthetic preparation of flavors and 
minor employment of chemistry creates much interest. 

(10) The local gas plant is outstanding in its con- 
tribution to the applications of chemistry. The mem- 
bers of the club see and hear explained the process 
of preparing coal gas, water gas, coke, and the en- 
richment of these gases with petroleum oil. The 
process of purifying of these gases challenges the in- 
terest of the pupils with its close application. The 
process of storing and marketing of the products is of 
great educational value. 

(11) Two ice cream factories and one milk plant 
in conjunction give a very clear performance and ex- 
planation of the process of artificial ice manufacture, 
ammonia cooling systems, cold storage, testing and 
pasteurization of many food products and the manu- 
facture of ice cream. The storage and marketing of 
these products, including the use of solid carbon di- 
oxide, contributes greatly to the general information 
desirable for the members. 

(12) A modern foundry gives the pupils an op- 
portunity to witness the manufacturing of a brass or 
iron casting from the preparation of the mold through 
the spectacular pouring of the metal, removing from 
the mold, and polishing. 


Planning and arrangement for the trips are 
taken care of entirely by the members and the 
officers whose duties are so designated by the 
constitution. The experimentation on the part 
of the members has not as yet been adequately 
developed except in so far as entertaining ex- 
periments are prepared for the demonstration 
programs. The discussions are conducted almost 
entirely by the members, except when the ad- 
visor feels that contributions requiring more 
experience and knowledge of chemistry than is 
possessed by the members are desirable. 

The club generally presents two programs 
each year, one before the pupil body and an- 
other before the Mothers’ Club or Parent Teach- 
ets Group. This past year the portion of the 
assembly program which was adaptable to the 
radio was given during a fifteen minute broad- 


cast over the local radio station. The demon- 
stration programs are generally composed of 
about four talks by the members, some form of 
music, and about ten minutes of more or less 
entertaining experiments, making the total pres- 
entation from thirty to forty minutes. One 
member generally acts as master of ceremonies. 
All of the talks, except one by the president, 
are given voluntarily on any subject in which 
the member may be interested. The talk by the 
president outlines the purposes, activities, and 
means of gaining membership to the club. The 
other talks may be prepared upon subjects such 
as the Chemistry of a Loaf of Bread, The 
Metallurgy of Iron, or From Wood to Cellu- 
loid, etc., which are of interest to the general 
public. The music may be of the instrumental 
type depending upon the talent available in the 
club. Novelty numbers such as producing 
musical selections by blowing upon test tubes 
and hammering on bottles, etc. greatly enter- 
tain an audience. 

The writer feels that the activities of the 
Chemistry Club have been a revelation to the 
members and the advisor. They have also con- 
tributed greatly to the department and the 
school as a whole. A few maxims which seem 
to have functioned well in this case may be 
stated: (1) Permit members to govern and 
initiate; (2) The advisor should be an influen- 
tial person behind the scenes; and (3) The ad- 
visor should effect positive leadership whenever 
necessary. 





CARRYING OUT YOUR WISHES 


The Executive Committee met November 20 
to set machinery in motion to carry out the or- 
der of the Delegate Assembly relative to Ten- 
ure. Adoption of the Tenure Committee Re- 
port by the Assembly gave Association approval 
to the recommendations of the committee. The 
report contained a recommendation that a ten- 
ure bill be introduced in the coming legislature. 
The Executive Committee authorized the Ten- 
ure Committee to act as a legislative committee 
to prepare, introduce, and promote the bill. 
Read the Report in the November JoURNAL. 

At the same meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee instructed the Council of Education to 
prepare a legislative program. This will be 
based upon various committee reports and the 
resolutions, as adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly. 


* * * 


Tenure leaflets have been generously dis- 
tributed to Locals and administrators of the 
state. It will be helpful if some of these ma- 
terials can be passed on to board members. 
Ask the W. E. A. office for additional copies 
if needed. 
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| SHOULD like to present another angle of 
Current Event discussion, with the basis of 
experience based upon study, and teaching in a 
Junior High School. It is a recognized fact that 
the Junior High School pupil, in this case the 
eighth grade, and the pupil between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen years old, differs from the 
senior high school student. There is a possibil- 
ity that the high school pupil would profit un- 
der the same technique. Perhaps the average 
high school senior could superficially discuss 
current event topics under many systems and 
reach a fairly high degree of success as to the 
amount of assimilated material on a certain 
topic. Yet have the students secured a complete 
knowledge and understanding by merely gath- 
ering facts or by reversing the story of man’s 
activities? The writer has two classes, one eight 
“B” and an eight “A”, that could use some 
suggestcd plans, but I would speculate as to the 
results as far as understanding developed, se- 
curing a true picture of the past and present— 
which is true history—and the amount of think- 
ing completed. Some plans are, no doubt, the 
old story of building the roof of the house, 
then the walls and finally the foundation. 

First it is hoped, if not already accomplished, 
that the assignment of Monday pages 20 to 28; 
Tuesday 28 to 30 and etc., has disappeared 
from the present day school. However we can- 
not go to the extreme and completely lay aside 
the assignment of a certain number of pages. 
It has its place. 

No doubt the perfect way of dealing with 
current events is to discuss events as they occur 
and connecting the topic with the basic history 
of the past. Special days for current events have 
many drawbacks. Current happenings should 
be woven within the so called regular work. 
These late events ate many times antedated if 
handled on regular days or used to introduce 
some topic that takes two or more days to cover. 

However, to get to the point. The average 
student must have some thing he can look to as 
his guide. This may be a text book or some uni- 
form material available to the entire class. If 
this is not at hand the teacher will find himself 
literally pestered with questions as to “where do 
I find this—what page is that on-—what do I 
do now?’’ Without a good guide the pupil is 
soon lost, becomes discouraged, is halfhearted 
in his response, or causes disturbances in the 
class room. If the pupil has to spend a large 
portion of the period looking for material he is 
merely engaged in muscular busy work. The 


TEACH CURRENT EVENTS THROUGH HISTORY 


SPENCER C. SCOTT 
Merrill Jr. H. S., Oshkosh 


teacher must guide an efficient, as well as an 
effective, class. This can be accomplished with 
a minimum of student physical activity and 
constructive cooperation. Do not misunderstand 
me. The pupil, to increase his thinking capacity 
and knowledge, must also be a master of rou- 
tine, but routine can be reduced in many cases. 
Also the basic source of history does not have 
to be referred to continually as pages 30 to 40 
or 70 to 80. 

It is far better to proceed than to retrace. | 
do not believe that the vast majority of social 
science teachers have been wrong in starting 
United States History with the ‘Great Awaken- 
ing in Europe” or with the “Causes for Col- 
onization in America.” It is from the cause to 
the result that we must work. The foundation 
should be and the procedure unfold in a true 
natural form. We see a moving picture from 
the start, and the story unfolds as in history, 
and not in reverse. When the life and the 
needs for English colonization are recognized, 
as in early American History, one can see the 
activities of the present. When history and the 
present is dealt with in this manner we see 
events unfolding in their natural course. Of 
course educators realize that all of the past is 
not stored up in the pupil’s mind to be recalled 
at a moment’s notice, but contact with modern 
problems of the same variety will cause some 
recall and the process of thinking is similar. 
In other words we should tie our basic history 
with current events and not vice versa. The his- 
tory teacher must contribute to the text material 
available. This allows sufficient space for the 
pupil to develop his exploratory sense for few 
books are up to date or complete in all phases. 
The student is stimulated to investigate and 
think because he is led from a basic foundation 
of knowledge and thinking that is present for 
him to grasp and he ventures forth as an ex- 
plorer—not from a few startling remarks or 
unorganized hazy facts about some current 
event. Every one is eager to go forward, while 
a retarded feeling and dislike for organized 
material is not developed. 

United States History is a necessary subject 
in the curriculum of the Junior and Senior High 
School. Current Events is an important item 
for it is a phase of history. The place of 
this item and the position in the class technique 
is an important one and is open for much 
experimentation. 
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DO YOU “PUSSYFOOT” AROUND TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 


ELDON L. JOHNSON 
Waupun High School 


OW and to what extent should controver- 

sial issucs be taught in the classroom? That 
question is uppermost in the mind of every so- 
cial studies teacher. In the Preliminary Inquiry 
on What is the Youth Problem? the American 
Council on Education concludes: “If secondary 
education is going to have any vitality, we can- 
not continue to drift. There can be no future, 
but chaos, for America in a mere drift. . . 
Our great need is a social program commen- 
surate to our technological possibilities. The 
tragedy of the present situation is that the sec- 
ondary schools cannot discuss the vital issues of 
contemporary social life.’ It would seem, how- 
ever, that, in many communities at least, the 
difficulty is not that the schools cannot discuss 
vital issues; they simply do not. The older 
question of whether to teach controversial top- 
ics seems to be resolving itself into a question 
of how to teach controversial topics. The ques- 
tion of the extent of such activity is largely to 
be determined by the teacher’s tact and the com- 
munity’s tolerance. 

The purpose of the free public school orig- 
inally was and still is, nominally at least, to 
train for effective citizenship. It seems obvious 
then that current issues should be emphasized 
and, furthermore, that ‘‘dead’’ issues are of no 
value whatever except as they provide some 
insight into current problems or help explain 
how present-day institutions came about. It is 
easier and perhaps safer for the teacher to dis- 
cuss the questions of slavery, internal improve- 
ments, and free silver, but the student who is 
soon to be initiated into the serious business of 
active citizenship will need to know about such 
burning questions as constitutional reform, so- 
cial security, peace plans, collective bargaining, 
public housing, the Townsend plan, government 


ownership, scarcity economics vs. abundance 
economics, individualism vs. collectivism, ma- 
chine politics, and the relative merits of the 
four great economic “isms” of the world. 

Why teach controversial questions? There 
are two fundamental objectives: the develop- 
ment of (1) social consciousness and (2) the 
ability to think. The student needs to be aware 
of the state and society, and his relation to 
them. At the risk of triteness, it is necessary to 
say that the purpose of discussing controversial 
questions is not to teach students what to think, 
but ow to think. The student must learn how 
to detect his own and other persons’ prejudices 
and to make allowances therefor, how to apply 
his historical, economic, or sociological knowl- 
edge to current concrete situations, and how to 
make choices intelligently. Another reason for 
teaching vital issues follows the axiom that chil- 
dren learn best when they want to learn. Do 
students want to learn about live questions of 
the day? In response to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to all of our upperclass history students 
in the last two years, all but one person said 
they wanted more controversial material dis- 
cussed. It enlivened otherwise uninteresting and 
perhaps meaningless material, they said; and ev- 
ery class recitation on current problems conclu- 
sively demonstrates the truth of their statement. 

There are many ways of motivating discus- 
sions on vital controversial questions. I shall 
discuss only four here. 


1. Tie Between Past and Present 


One of the simplest and most practical meth- 
ods, since it is always at hand in history classes, 
is the goons of historical information to 
present-day problems. For example, when the 
history student studies the Peter Zenger trial, 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, the “gag resolu- 
tion” of 1836 on petitions relating to slavery, 
the Sedition Act of 1918, or the famous Lusk 
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laws in New York, he has an excellent back- 
ground for a lively discussion on the whole 
ever-vital question of civil liberties. He can 
enliven the discussion by citing local exam- 
ples, perhaps, or by finding examples in peri- 
odical literature, and he will undoubtedly 
emerge from the recitation with a more intelli- 
gent outlook on a question which repeatedly 
confronts the American citizen. If this issue 
seems to be past the point of controversy, try 
raising the question, ‘Should we give freedom 
of speech and press to those who, if they should 
gain power, would deprive us of those liber- 
ties?” Or, to take another example, if the stu- 
dent is permitted to pass over the history of 
neutrality under Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Wilson without being able better to under- 
stand and discuss the current neutrality prob- 
lem, the teacher has taught history as a dead 
language and missed an excellent opportunity 
for oe and present in the type of keen, 
intelligent discussion which makes for effective 
citizenship. Historical facts alone are useless; 
application is essential, and application can best 
be tested by seeing whether a student can mar- 
shal historical facts to strengthen his position 
on a controversial issue. Although history has 
been used here as an example, the same meth- 
ods of —— may be used in the other 
social studies. Also, if preferred, the order 
given here may be reversed, the vital current 
issue serving as a starting point and the history 
following as the background. 


2. Significance of Special Days 


Special occasions such as Constitution Day, 
Armistice Day, Navy Day, and famous birth- 
days also afford an opportunity for discussing 
controversial questions. Constitution Day is an 
appropriate occasion for pro and con discussion 
on such questions as these: “Is any government 
best under any and all circumstances or under 
only a certain set of circumstances, subject to 
change?” ‘Have conditions changed sufficiently 
since 1787 to warrant any fundamental changes 
in the Constitution?’ ‘What changes are 
needed?” (This may lead to many more con- 
troversial topics.) ‘Does the Supreme Court 
have too much power?” “Should legislation be 
judged by its desirability or by its constitution- 
ality?” ““What precautions must be taken in ac- 
cepting what one reads or hears for or against 
constitutional changes?”’ A frank discussion of 
preparedness as a method of maintaining peace 
may arise from the attention which newspapers 
and radio call to Navy Day or some similar day 
of military significance. 

We tried an interesting experiment at Wau- 
pun on Armistice Day. We celebrated by sub- 


mitting a questionnaire on international prob- 
lems to more than 150 students in history 
classes. Besides learning many interesting stu- 
dent opinions on the appropriate Armistice Day 
spirit, tariffs, neutrality, sanctions, pacifism, 
compulsory military training, the League of Na- 
tions, the cancellation of war debts, the redis- 
tribution of the world’s raw materials, and the 
nationalization of the munitions business, we 
stimulated curiosity and opened the way for 
lively discussion on many vital questions. Of 
course the questionnaire gave us prejudice in- 
stead of intelligent opinion in many cases, but 
that was accepted as a typical life situation, 
from which we proceeded to the testing of all 
opinions in the crucible of open discussion. 


3. “Extra-credit” Assignments on 
Controversial Subjects 

Another method of stimulating interest in 
vital present-day questions is through the sub- 
stitution of outside reading and “‘extra-credit” 
assignments in the controversial field for so 
much collateral work in the traditional fields. 
When the ambitious student asks, “What may 
I do for extra credit?” it may be easier for the 
teacher to suggest another author’s version of 
the textbook’s treatment of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, but it may be more necessary 
that the citizen-in-training read some of the 
current literature on the Southern sharecrop- 
per’s plight, a present-day manifestation of the 
social upheaval seventy years ago. Another ref- 
erence on the theory of wages may be easier 
and more conventional, but not nearly so ap- 
propriate as a recent article on, say, ‘The Un- 
employment Problem: Its Cause and Cure”. 
Another reference on the struggle for the Bill 
of Rights may seem necessary, but why not 
something about the current military disaffec- 
tion bill, the numerous state sedition bills, and 
the threat offered by many powerful groups to 
invalidate the gains of centuries? Besides ref- 
erences in current books and periodicals, a 
carefully prepared unit designed to develop 
both sides of some controversial question may 
be offered as a part of the differentiated assign- 
ment. For example, a unit containing questions 
on the history, philosophy, advantages, and dis- 
advantages of capitalism, socialism, communism, 
and fascism might be given to better students 
in addition to the regular work, on the assump- 
tion that a knowledge of such material justifies 
its assignment even though it has no connection 
with the immediate class discussion. 


4. Special Weekly Programs 


A special program, perhaps once a week, can 
also be used effectively to teach vital questions. 
(Continued on page 194) 
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KEEPING THE EYE ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


* 


H. G. LEE 


State Teach. Coll., Whitewater 


REQUENTLY, it is asked, ““What shall we 

teach in the social studies classes?” And 
some very conscientious folks, having in mind 
the social studies, ask, “Are we helping our 
boys and girls to understand life?” 

A pertinent suggestion is contained in the 
statement of an outstanding welfare worker in 
a state prison of the Middle West, who said, 
“It seems to me my work is to develop the will 
of the individual along socially desirable lines.” 
Although teachers are not avowedly welfare 
workers, nor are they handling social offenders, 
as such, still they may profit by finding out 
whether there is anything in common between 
prisoners and the boys and girls whom they are 
teaching, or between their aim and that of the 
welfare worker. 

A study of 528 lifers, made recently by the 
writer, revealed some interesting facts, among 
which we note: 57% came from the common, 
and often regarded as the humbler, elements of 
society, such as the farmers, unskilled laborers, 
etc.; 47% were convicted at the age of 20-24; 
51% wete married, many of them at an early 
age; 73% had remained in school long enough 
to finish the eighth grade only; 75% of them 
admitted they had used intoxicating liquors, etc. 

Are these facts of any practical interest to 
teachers? According to our prison officials they 
should be, for, one of the wardens kept repeat- 
ing to the writer, “Remember, most of these 
folks have passed through your hands. What 
have you done, or neglected to do, that has 
brought them here?” His question offers a chal- 
lenge to all teachers, but especially to those of 
the social studies. 

Do we know along which lines the will 
should be developed? Have we been so intent 
upon putting certain subjects, called social 
studies, into the curriculum that we have failed 
to ascertain whether or not they are proper 
vehicles for the development of the will of the 
child? Are we emphasizing subject and subject 
matter so much that we fail to become ac- 
quainted with each individual we are teaching? 


Is it possible that we are emphasizing sup- 
posedly easily measurable grades of achieve- 
ment to the extent that we are neglecting to 
ascertain and keep records of individual social 
achievement, that is, growth along lines which 
agg desirable living as we regard it? Be- 
sides emphasizing interpretation of environ- 
mental institutions, are we emphasizing as 
much as we exercise accuracy in long division, 
those qualities that bespeak a socially desirable 
playmate; a careful driver of automobiles; a be- 
ing with the right attitude toward hard work, 
saving, and the making of an honest living; or, 
a good neighbor? 

Are we sufficiently interested in our pupils 
to become thoroughly acquainted with them, 
or shall we wait until some court of justice has 
established their status? Actually, how much do 
we know about each individual that will enable 
us to help him to interpret life, or to recognize 
and to smooth out evident social roughness or 
potential anti-social activity in process of de- 
velopment? Not all our boys and girls are 
criminals in the making, and many need help 
less than others. Yet, we have boys and girls in 
our classes who will comprise a portion of the 
“lifers” or lesser criminals ten years hence. 
When we realize that the majority of the 
“lifers’’ come from the humble walks of life, 
possess no knowledge of any particular trade 
or profession, that the majority stay in school 
for but a few years, possess anti-social habits, 
are we moved to give these facts consideration ? 

Since records show that the “lifers’”, coming 
from the humbler walks of life, come because 
of the lonesomeness of the great open spaces, 
or because of lack of acquaintance with the 
machinery of justice, what might we do to 
handle such problems? The “cocky” youngster 
of the frontier who is often a “bully,” and 
sometimes a ‘hero’ in the eyes of his play- 
mates, who commits anti-social activity and 
“gets away with it’” who frequently marries at 
an early age, with little knowledge or concern 
for the aftermath of the honeymoon, and, who 
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finally oversteps acceptable social procedure 
and lands in prison,—this being, as well as 
many others, should be studied. But we should 
not be content with the finding of facts. We 
should not only help youth to interpret life, but 
we should make doubly clear the conditions 
which promote anti-social activity in certain 
environments and acquaint them fully with the 
inevitable results of such activity. 

When a group of pupils is passed on to an- 
other teacher, why not accompany the statement 
of academic achievement of such pupils with a 
statement of the reaction of each to home, 
school, and social environment—favorable and 
unfavorable—plus such additional material as 
is desirable to pass on? Such facts would aid 
the new teacher in helping to the best advan- 
tage each oncoming child and would make un- 
necessary her devoting time to ascertaining past 
reactions for herself. Then, if there is in the 
group a youngster who is developing slovenly 
habits of work, poor attention to any or to all 
school duties, his past record may suggest the 
reason and a remedy. Evidently, this child 
needs to have his will developed along the lines 
of desirable living. Furthermore, he needs to 
learn to work carefully and industriously in or- 
der that he may Jearn to live, and earn a living 
honestly, for, after all, there is a close relation- 
ship between living and working meticulously. 

There is little doubt but that pupils are be- 
ing exposed to a great many facts. They are 
taught to know—to recognize facts about life. 
But are they being taught to know about insti- 
tutions of their immediate and present environ- 
ment so that they are helped to think and to 
feel in order that they will know why and how 
to perform profitably and well, socially com- 
mendable things? Is there sufficient appeal to 
the emotion in the presentation of facts? It 
seems to me that the teacher of social studies 
must keep her hand on the social pulse and her 
mind on the social development of the child 
along lines of beautiful and serviceable living, 
rather than on the pursuit of bare knowledge 
concerning institutions and the development of 
skills of various kinds. 

Thus, character training and development of 
the idea of profitable and desirable social func- 
tioning of individuals and institutions are in- 
separable. To develop the will through instruc- 
tion in both, should be the aim of the social 
studies, and an eye should be kept on each 
individual. 





Questions of the Season 
Before Christmas: “Have you done your Christmas 
shopping yet?” 
After Christmas: 
swapping yet?” 


“Have you done your Christmas 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES— 


(Continued from page 192) 

The topics will come from the students them- 
selves. Whether the selected issue has some di- 
rect connection with the week’s history or other 
social studies material is beside the point; the 
real criterion is whether the issue bears a vital 
relation to contemporary life. Experimenting in 
this way, we worked out this program, which 
will serve as a typical example although it is 
too long for one day’s activity: 


Debate: “Are labor unions, from the point of 
view of the general public, beneficial or 
detrimental ?” 

Report: Strikebreaking (a summary of two re- 
cent magazine articles) 

Review: John Galsworthy’s play, Strife 

Report: The Wagner—Connery Act 

Class Assignment: To develop the necessary vo- 
cabulary and background for the discussion, 
define and explain: open shop, closed shop, 
boycott, company union, craft union, indus- 
trial union, scab, etc. 

Open Discussion 


Since the study of current events inevitably 
leads into the controversial field unless free 
discussion is stifled, this branch of the social 
studies offers special opportunity for probing 
into the serious choices facing the citizen. How 
it may be used has been the subject of too many 
familiar articles to warrant further comment 
here. Where radio facilities are readily avail- 
able other good methods of motivation can be 
used. 


Does this kind of teaching mean, as some 
maintain and others fear, the reappraisal and 
recasting of all social studies: materials, meth- 
ods, and aims? ‘The social studies serve the 
double purpose of (1) rooting the student in 
human traditions and (2) interpreting present 
and future social phenomena. When it is ad- 
mitted that both purposes are essential—that, 
in fact, the latter is dependent upon the for- 
mer—the changes advocated can be no more 
revolutionary than a shifting of emphasis. All 
too often heretofore the emphasis has been on 
rooting the student in the past, in the traditions, 
rather than on developing in him an under- 
standing of contemporary social life, looking 
forward, as the American Council on Education 
suggests, to ‘‘a social program commensurate 
to our technological possibilities.” 

With almost unlimited materials available 
and equally unlimited curiosity among the stu- 
dents, plus the urgent need for vitalized educa- 
tion, it is deplorable that the study of contro- 
versial questions is not given a more prominent 
place in the school program. 
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THAT SON OF MINE 


* 
A TEACHER-PARENT SPEAKS 


AMOS W. MITCHELL 
Benoit 


BBs came into our home, a son. The pro- 
verbial golden spoon was noticeably absent 
however, for, alas, he became the son of a 
teacher! I do not bewail the economic hazards 
which presaged his advent to this world; rather 
do I anticipate the opportunity which I have 
been given as a teacher to instruct him as he 
grows into manhood. 

I shall teach him the value of dreams; plus 
the necessity for action. I will endeavor to 
imbue his spirit as it grows into a greater 
vision. I will try to strengthen the delicate 
fibers which compose the fabric of his soul by 
giving him noble ideals of honesty, square 
dealing, and fair play. I shall try to make his 
vision extend beyond the mere necessity for 
creating an existence to the greater vision of a 
life of unselfish service. If he shows too much 
evidence of materialistic ambitions, however, I 
will not bore him with my impractical insist- 
ence but if I discover within him the spark 
from which the truly great are molded I will 
nurture the spark into a flame of righteous 
endeavor. 

I will teach him to scorn mediocrity, slip- 
shod methods, flimsy excuses. I want him to 
thorough, complete and unsatisfied with any 
achievement except that which represents his 
very best efforts. Nevertheless, I will not be too 
greatly concerned regarding the fluctuations of 
his academic efforts. The marking of the Citi- 
zenship page of his school report, however, will 
engage my intense interest. If he rates but an 
average “‘C” in academic subjects yet his Citi- 
zenship record shows him industrious, working 
to capacity and using good self mastery I will 
be satisfied. I will cooperate with his teachers 
by talking to them so that we may get each 
other's opinions before forming hasty conclu- 
sions regarding son Jimmy. 





Above all I will imbue him with the neces- 
sity for an open mind. I will tell him that a 
closed mind which opens only to ideas and 
opinions similar to his own, is like a house 
without windows into which no refreshing sun- 
shine can enter. It is like a stagnant pool which 
becomes poisoned in the absence of cleansing 
springs. I will teach him to overlook the petty, 
inconsequential, and meaningless; to consider 
only the worthwhile and truly important. I 
want him to be free of the curse of ugly preju- 
dice and unscrupulous ambition. If he arrives 
at a conclusion after carefully weighing the evi- 
dence of facts on both sides of a question, then 
let him uphold his conviction like the mighty 
rock in a windswept sea. 

When he grows old enough I want him to 
join the Boy Scouts, there to receive the ideal 
of being physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. This magnificent aim I want 
him to keep as his life’s ideal. I will teach him 
to be clean in mind as well as body; strong in 
character as well as in muscular. development; 
ambitious to serve as well as eager for material 
success. I want him to take his time about se- 
lecting his life’s work because I propose that he 
shall explore the idiosyncracies of his own per- 
sonality to discover the one vocation for which 
he believes himself to be peculiarly fitted. Hav 
ing made of him a man of greater vision, well 
able not only to make a living but to serve his 
fellowmen unselfishly, I will rest content in the 
happiness of a job well done. 
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Wisconsin Folklore and Folkways 


A statewide interest in the collection, pres- 
ervation and use of Wisconsin folklore and 
folk customs has been created through the re- 
cent investigations of the Folklore Section of 
the Wisconsin Federal Writers’ Projects. Since 
the first of the year this important work has 
been proceeding under the direction of Mr. 
Charles E. Brown, state director of Federal 
Writers’ Projects, at the state office, at Madi- 
son, and under the immediate supervision of 
Mrs. Dorothy Miller, widely known writer and 
radio broadcaster. It has been very successful ; 
some thousands of stories, myths, legends, 
songs, rhymes, poems, epitaphs, superstitions, 
sayings, customs and other valuable folk mate- 
rial has been collected by its trained group of 
writers, interviewers and research workers. 


Numerous other items and manuscripts have 
been contributed by volunteer workers located 
in various parts of the state. The work of gath- 
ering and preserving Wisconsin folklore and 
folk customs was begun among the German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Swiss, English, Irish, 
Welsh and Scottish residents of Dane County 
and gradually extended to promising localities 
and communities in surrounding counties. 
From these places a rich harvest of herb, flower, 
tree, insect, bird, animal, star and weather lore 
brought to Wisconsin by its pioneer Yankee 
settlers from their former homes in the Eastern 
and Southern states and by its early and recent 
groups of immigrants from nearly every Euro- 
pean country was obtained. Through other 
sources the numerous stories and legends of the 
Indian inhabitants of Wisconsin prairies and 
woodlands, of the fur traders, lumberjacks, 
miners, sailors and steamboatmen, railroadmen, 
fishermen and farmers are being collected. 

Many tales and superstitions treat of fairy 
folk, ghosts, ghost towns, gypsies, hermits, 
hexes, lover's leaps, and lost treasure. Of the 
tall tales of Paul Bunyan, the mighty hero of 
the American lumberjacks, which are claimed 
to have originated in this state and from the 
Wisconsin pine woods spread east and west 
over the entire United States, the Federal Folk- 
lore project has a rich collection. 

All of this large quantity of folklore mate- 
rial is expected to prove of great future value 
and use to Wisconsin citizens in storytelling, in 
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the writing of stories, songs, and poetry, in 
mural and other art, in the production of plays 
and pageants, in recreation and in numerous 
other ways. Much of it will be published in the 
form of leaflets, pamphlets, magazine articles 
and books and will be available for the use of 
the school teachers and other educators of Wis- 
consin. Copies of all of this manuscript and 
printed matter will be preserved for use in the 
State Historical Museum and State Historical 
Library. 

A book of ‘Wisconsin Indian Place Leg- 
ends” is now being printed under the auspices 
of the Federal Writers’ Projects of the Works 
Progress Administration. Other books will fol- 
low and copies of these will be placed in 
Wisconsin public libraries. 

There is no state which offers a richer field 
for the collection of folklore and folk customs 
than our own. The quest for such material has 
now become state wile In view of the impend- 
ing loss of much of this material through the 
demise of pioneer and other settlers and other 
causes in many fruitful localities it is now de- 
sired to enlist the interest and cooperation of 
the school teachers of the state in the collection 
and preservation of folklore material of every 
kind, especially in the districts in which they 
are pe Every locality possesses valuable 
material which should be garnered in. All 
teachers and other interested persons who are 
willing to thus assist in this important under- 
taking are requested to communicate with Mr. 
Charles E. Brown at the State Historical 
Museum, at Madison. 

Full instructions for engaging in such re- 
searches will be sent to all and proper credit 
given to all who make contributions to Wis- 
consin’s folklore treasure chest. 


Talks by Bankers 


The Wisconsin Bankers Association, 534 
Caswell Block, Milwaukee, is making prepa- 
rations to have talks on banking made avail- 
able to high school pupils throughout the state 
during the coming winter season. Accordingly, 
the Department of Public Instruction will soon 
issue a circular to high school principals sug 
gesting that they get in touch with the local 
bankers of their community under whose 
auspices the local talks to pupils will be given. 
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In some cases, the projects will involve a se- 
ries of talks on bank topics rather than an 
effort to confine such a broad subject to one 
address. The project will afford a fine oppor- 
tunity for students to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion along the line of banking procedures 
which will be extremely beneficial to them in 
after contacts with the business world. 


Compliments of the Season 


With the near approach of the Holiday Sea- 
son the personnel of the Department of Public 
Instruction wishes to extend greetings to school 
officials, teachers and pupils throughout the 
State of Wisconsin and to congratulate them 
on the successful start which has been made 
throughout our entire school system for a great 
educational year for 1936-37. 

The best foundation for a relaxed and happy 
holiday vacation period is the consciousness of 
work well done in the schoolroom and the be- 
lief based upon fundamental principles and 
observation that the instruction and methods 
during the school year thus far advanced have 
been sincere, thorough and fundamentally in 
accord with advanced principles in the art of 
teaching and school administration. 

A well earned vacation in which all may 
share in the joy of family reunions and the 
spiritual and intellectual values associated with 
the traditions of the joyous yuletide season is 
an outstanding and valuable part in the mental 
development of our youth. 

To all who have had a part in the great edu- 
cational activities of the state, in whatever ca- 
pacity, the department wishes a full measure of 
happiness and joy which may be therein in 
connection with the forthcoming well earned 
holiday vacation. 


Statewide Coverage in Demand 


This office is in receipt of hundreds of com- 
munications from students located in Superior 
and vicinity who are making a'concerted effort 
in a request for statewide reception facilities for 
Stations WLBL at Stevens Point and WHA at 
Madison on account of the educational pro- 
grams which are being put on the air by these 
stations. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
the WLBL transmitter is being moved to a new 
site on better soil for broadcasting, near Marsh- 
field and a new transmitter with 5000 Watt 
power is now being built. A sending tower of 
the latest design will also be put up. It is be- 
lieved that completion of these added facilities 
will extend the sending radius so that a much 
wider area throughout northern Wisconsin can 
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be accommodated through these stations. If 
these improvements do not fully accomplish 
the purpose, efforts will be continued to secure 
what is needed. 

It is to be kept in mind that WHA and 
WLBL are state owned stations and are operat- 
ing without commercial sponsorship of any 
kind. Therefore, their field of usefulness can 
be extended only in response to popular de- 
mand of sufficient magnitude to catch the at- 
tention and interest of our legislators who are 
in the best position of anyone to hasten the 
further development of the state’s radio service. 

As a matter of fact, improvements in this 
state radio service, the only one of its kind in 
the United States, are being made about as 
rapidly as can be reasonably expected and the 
outlook for future developments is very bright 
indeed. We appreciate the interest and activity 
of students located in the northern section of 
the state who have thus expressed their desire 
to obtain the privileges of this additional serv- 
ice which all concede can be used to good ad- 
vantage for supplementing the work being 
done by the teachers. 


School District Liability 


An office ruling by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin will be of interest to schools 
which are considering having boys from school 
act as safety directors at street intersections. 
The statement is as follows: 

“It would appear that there can be no liability 
under the compensation act provided that no 
remuneration is paid to the boys who so act. 
In the absence of a contract of hire these stu- 
dents could not be considered employes and 
would not be entitled to benefits under the 
workmen’s compensation act in event of their 
injury.” 


Neither does it appear likely that there is any 
liability at common law inasmuch as the courts 
of Wisconsin have invariably held that in pro- 
viding school facilities, equipment, etc. the 
school board is functioning in a governmental 
capacity and hence does not acquire liability in 
the use of such equipment. In the light of mod- 
ern necessities it seems probable that properly 
looking after the safety of younger pupils with 
the assistance of older boys as safety directors 
would be construed by a court as a contribution 
to public safety and hence consistent with the 
general rule of non-liability. 





Why He Beat It 
Judge: “But if you were doing nothing wrong, why 
did you run from the officer?” 
Prisoner: “I thought he was going to make me buy 
a ticket to the policemen’s Christmas ball.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFFIC 


Dear Fellow Members of the P. T. A. 

* That this Christmas season will be a happy one for you and your family 
is my sincerest wish for each of you, but may it also be a THOUGHTFUL 
one. To tell you what I mean, may I quote part of a Christmas editorial 

A CHRISTMAS from a business magazine, and also part of a poem by John Drinkwater: 
“Over the hubbub of a raucous and disordered world the light of Christmas 
MESSAGE breaks again, and thoughtful men will sense its challenge and will feel a 
reflex of its inspiration, 

“For the human race today is squarely up against that age-old but ever 
more insistent question, ‘“What think ye of Christ’? 

“Whether we see it or not the world today is going through its greatest 
moral crisis. Knit into a unit by quick communication, false ideals and evil 
purposes no longer limit their effects to local areas. Their influence is 
world-wide. The people of this planet are faced with the alternative of 
finding a way to live on a high plane throughout or of having their civiliza- 
tion dragged down to the pit by its lack of resistance to demoralizing trends. 
The challenge of Christmas relates to that fact. 

“We may take the call or leave it. We cannot ignore it.” 

* 





“Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 

Be otherwise. 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 

Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 

Not for the remission of the perils and stings 
Of time and fate 





Grant us the WILL to fashion as we feel 

Grant us the STRENGTH to labor as we know, 

Grant us the PURPOSE, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


We KNOW the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more of these. 





Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the WILL—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 

The deed, the deed.” 


My wish then, for you and for me, is to have Will, Strength, and Purpose 
to live the ideals of Him who brought us Christmas, now and throughout the 
years ahead. 

Very sincerely, 
(MRS. W. A.) MINNETTATA. HASTINGS 
President, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


* 
Watch Us Grow!! 


The rank of three Green Bay schools in leading 





Twenty-one parent teacher associations have come 
into membership with the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers this year. Two recent affilia- 
tions are: Washington PTA, Berlin, and Hampton 
PTA, Milwaukee. 

The five largest associations according to member- 
ship records to date are: 

Pattison PTA—Superior; Richards PTA—White- 
fish Bay; Lake Bluff PTA—Shorewood; Whitney 
PTA—Green Bay; Randall PTA—Madison. 

The five associations showing the greatest gain per 
cent in membership are: 

Allouez PTA—Green Bay; South Ward PTA— 
Waupun; Whitney PTA—Green Bay; Lincoln PTA 
—Oconto; Lincoln PTA—Green Bay. 
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in membership gains shows excellent interest in the 
coming state convention—to be held in Green Bay, 
April 20-22, 1937. 

The vast majority of local associations have not as 
yet sent in the first membership dues for the coming 
year. This should be done promptly and be followed 
by a regular monthly report of new members. This 
procedure permits both the local and state to have 
accurate records, and an “up to date’ knowledge of 
membership and financial status. 

Calls for additional membership cards indicate in- 
creased interest and positive growth. So that groups 
may check growth the five largest associations and the 
five having the greatest gain per cent will be listed 
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according to rank in the January and February issues 
of the JOURNAL. In the March issue, actual member- 
ship figures and per cents will be included. Get 
your dues in! Set as your goal first the maintaining 
of your last year’s membership record and as your 
second achievement a substantial increase. In state 
figures, that should mean 26,000 reported in mem- 
bership at an early date and at least 30,000 in the 
final accounting. Every local must cooperate to realize 
this achievement. Check your local’s record now! 
Have you had a planned membership drive? Has 
every parent, teacher and interested citizen been in- 
vited to become a member? Do your leaders under- 
stand the plans and purposes of the real parent 
teacher movement? Are they still “local minded’ ? 
Why? Is there an opportunity for the paying of 
dues at each meeting? Does your group understand 
the why for dues? Is your program of such impor- 
tance and so interesting that members are eager to 
attend ? 

Watch for next month's listing. Get your dues in 
so that your local may be included. 


Charity begins at home; but it degenerates into 
selfishness if it does not include all homes. 


News 

Mrs. George Tremper, Kenosha, former State 
President, and Founders’ Day Chairman for the Wis- 
consin Congress, resigned recently. Mrs. Tremper’s 
experience as a real pioneer in parent teacher work 
brought a rich background to her as Founder's Day 
Chairman and she will be greatly missed by the 
many associations she has .contacted and served in 
that capacity. The Wisconsin Congress is proud of 
the excellent planning of its pioneer workers and 
regrets the loss of Mrs. Tremper’s service. 


The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
has completed its fourth unit of study—The High 
School Situation in Wisconsin. There are now avail- 
able four units—Taxes and Taxation; Who Pays for 
Our Schools; Our Rural Elementary Schools; and 
The High School Situation in Wisconsin. The mate- 
rial, built for use in study groups, is simple, brief, 
accurate and authentic. The units furnish sufficient 
data to enable interested citizens to evaluate Wis- 
consin’s major problems in education and are recom- 
mended for study as a preparation for understanding 
proposed educational legislation. Local Congress As- 
sociations may secure copies from the state office. 
Extra copies may be secured from the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion, University Extension 
Division, Madison, for 5¢ per copy. 


This year, 1936-37, marks the 40th anniversary of 
the founding of the National Congress, and a unique 
contribution is planned for a national celebration. 

Local presidents and Founders’ Day Chairmen can 
get program material and general information con- 
cerning Founders’ Day from the state office. Please 
address your requests to the state office until the 
new chairman is appointed. 

The National Board of Managers has recom- 


mended that each of the 25,000 local associations and 
state branches plant a tree during the year of 1937 
in honor of the Congress and its founders, and as a 
permanent mark of the anniversary. It is hoped that 
the 500 local associations in Wisconsin will partici- 
pate in the anniversary plan. The American Tree As- 
sociation will issue enrollment cards to groups that 
notify the association that a tree has been planted. 
Notify: Mrs. Charles Lathrop Pack, 1214—16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and your tree will 
be registered as part of the great national conservation 
movement, 

Write the Conservation Commission, State Capitol, 
Madison, for information regarding tree planting. 
Please report also to your state office so that there 
may be some information as to the extent of the 
project in Wisconsin. Let’s make the 40th Anniver- 
sary an outstanding tribute to the growth of this 
“new force in education”. 


The recent conference of the 6th District, held in 
Waupun, was a decided success. It was decided to 
organize the district and the state president was asked 
to appoint a temporary chairman to plan for the 
district organization. 


NEW MATERIAL AVAILABLE: “Playthings for 
the Different Ages’—Nell Boyd Taylor, Department 
of Child Welfare, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Revised edition, 1935, 15¢—(An_illus- 
trated twenty-four page pamphlet listing educationally 
accepted toys and play materials for the child and 
recreational materials for the adolescent). The pam- 
phlet also contains suggestions for play materials for 
the young traveler, for the convalescent child, and 
for home made playthings. 

“Programs for Parents’—Nell Boyd Taylor, De- 
partment of Child Welfare, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Second revised edition, 1935, 
Single copy 35¢. In orders of twenty copies, 30¢ (a 
sixty-eight page study syllabus planned especially for 
parent groups. The pamphlet contains the following 
seven topics: Importance of the Early Years of Child- 
hood; Constructive Discipline in the Home; The 
Learning of Children; Training the Child’s Emo- 
tions, Understanding the Adolescent Boy and Girl; 
The Play Life of Children; and Family Relationships. 
Under each topic is an outline problems for group 
discussion, suggestions for observations and simple 
record keeping, and a bibliography of the most recent 


books and pamphlets on child development and 


guidance. ) 

Mr. J. W. Faust, National Chairman on Educa- 
tion, recommends the following new publications: 

“Handbook for Recreation Leaders’—Publication 
231, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price $.15 

“Adventures in Recreation’—Weaver W. Pang- 
burn, National Recreation Association A. S. Barnes 
and Company. Price $.72 

“How to Make Marionettes’—Edith Flack Ack- 
ley. Grosset and Dunlap, New York City. Price $.15 
and $.25 
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SAINT NICHOLAS 


Whoever says there is no Santa Claus is mistaken. 

Santa Claus, like Christ, once walked this earth. 

He was a man of great kindness and generosity, 
with a deep love for children. 

Such was his hold on the hearts of the people that 
after he died, December 6, about 1,600 years ago, 
the date was set aside as a feast and gift day, in 
commemoration of his life. 

His name was Nicholas. 
called him Saint Nicholas. 

As the feast and gift-giving day of St. Nicholas 
spread, the Dutch took it up. The nearest they could 
come to saying St. Nicholas was Santa Claus. 

As time rolled on, December 6, the feast day of 
Santa Claus, giver of gifts, and December 25, the 
feast day of Christ, giver of life, became confused in 
the minds of the people, and eventually the two 
festivals were combined. 

Thus the idea became established that on the eve 
of the birth of the Christ child there comes out of the 
frozen North, with sleigh and reindeer, genial Santa 
Claus, with gifts. 

When persons tell children “Santa Claus brought 
you this,” they are speaking the truth. For the spirit 
of Santa Claus, that still lives, prompted the gift. 

Wickes Wamboldt 


After his death folks 


YE FIRST FATHER CHRISTMASSE 


Ye Father Christmasse of ye tyme 
Of when this rime is writte, 
Bethought hymself on Christmasse Eve 
To make a game of itte. 
He was ye firste to start ye scheme 
Of robes and whyskers fine 
(And Papa Smith of Surbiton 
Each year falls into line). 


Ye noble Knighte of whom I speake 
Made some determined biddes 
To act ye part of Santa Clause 
To please hys manie kiddes. 
Begowned he filled a pillow-case 
With toyes and thyngs and nuttes 
(Each year John Jones of Harringay 
This self-same figure cuts). 


And when ye Knighte with father-pride 
Hadde made disguise compleat, 

He stole out on ye wyntrie eve 
In snowe and mudde and sleete. 

Hys kiddes were snugly wrapped in bed, 
And wore an air of sleepe; 

(Like any others of to-day 
They'd promised not to peep). 














To All Our Readers, A Very S#lerry Christn 


He thought he would pretend to come 
Adown ye chymney place, 

So added soote with care and pryde 
Upon hys bonnie face. 

Into ye chamber entered he 
With such a subtle grynne, 

(But like Pa Brown of Birmingham, 
He stepped on tacks of tin). 


Hys grinne departed speedilie, 
Hys eyes flashed fire, and thus 
An oath itte shook ye rafters 
So forceful was hys cusse. 
Hys little innocents awoke— 
Their trick it worked thatte well, 
(But, after all, they're just the same 
To-day in Camberwell). 





Then stepped thys —— quite fearlessly 
Without another word, 
Until all headlong went he downe WHAT WOULD 
Acrosse ye bitte of cord. If you should se 
Again ye rafters trembled much, A big, green tree 
Hys voice cutte like a scythe, With candles all 
(And nowadays, they say, such things With popcorn st 
Still happen down at Hythe). And san thing: 
And tinsel shinin 
With stars that s 
And bells that r 
All red and gree 
And lots of toys 
For girls and boy 
And lots of candi 
And you should | 
Somebody near 
Call out in cheer 
“What sort of tr 
Can this one be ? 
I wonder what y 


Hys kiddes (from one to six) with glee 
And joy were almost madde— 

In frolick cried they loude and long: 
“Itte’s only ye old Dadde!” 

They litte ye single candle lighte 
And viewed ye warlike scene, 

(Such Yuletide sights are even known 
In homes at Golders Green). 


So hadde ye Knighte played hys great game 
And given itte away, 
As manie modern Knighte has done 
Before each Christmasse Day. 
And if ye pome shews anythynge, 
Itte sure must make a bidde 
To prove that Pa as Santa Clause 
Deceiveth not ye kiddie! 
—Kablegram 


* 


TEACHER WRITES TO SANTA 


I've been a model pedagogue this year, 
I haven’t had a highball or a beer, 
I’ve graded all test papers 
And at night clubs cut no capers 
Do you wonder that most people think me queer? 


Church suppers I’ve attended by the score, 
I've given money to the local poor, 

I've ridiculed cheap fiction, 

And corrected student's diction, 
And in general made myself an awful bore. 


I think I’ve been as good as I could be 
And so, dear Santa, won’t you bring to me 
A little raise in pay 
Before my hair turns gray 
And one period I can call completely free? 


—Claire McClellan, Antigo 
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WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


F you should see 

. big, green tree, 

Vith candles all alight, 
Vith pop-corn strings 

ind pretty things 

nd tinsel shining bright, 
ith stats that swing 

ind bells that ring, 

\ll red and green and blue, 
ind lots of toys 

or girls and boys 

ind lots of candies, too; 
ind you should hear 
omebody near 

‘all out in cheery way: 
What sort of tree 

an this one be?” 

wonder what you’d say ? 


IT’S CHRISTMAS TIME DO YOU BELIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS? 


It’s Christmastide. Let’s clean the slate I still believe in Santa Claus! 

Of every old-year grudge or hate. Though years and years have flown, 
Let's pin a sprightly sprig of holly Whene’er the Christmastide comes round 
Upon dull care and melancholy, I find I have not grown. 


Let’s reach out friendly hands and grip 
Each other in warm comradeship. 
This world’s a pleasant place. Let’s smile 
In mellow retrospect awhile. 
Let’s feign we're young again, elate, 
With hearts attuned for any fate. 
Let's sing the old songs, ever new, 


I still believe in Santa Claus, 
More now than when a boy; 
Whene’er I see the Christmas toys 
My heart beats loud with joy. 


When we were heroes on review. You tell me now that I’m a man, 

Before the fairies yet had brought Tis time for wiser things; 

The stars and garters that we sought. I grant it all, and yet, child-like, 

Ah, me, some gentles are not here I wait for what Love brings. 

Who glorified the yesteryear; 

Whose jocund jests and merry quips And though I play the grown-up game 

Were ever ready on their lips. And own my hair is gray, 

Let's sing the old songs, ever new, I believe there is a Soul of Good 

Then here’s remembrance, hale and true, That passes not away. 

To those forever passed from view. 

Lay wreaths of holly where they sat, Do you believe in Santa Claus? 

And tender tears, remembering that Of course, of course you do! 

It's Christmas time. Faith, Hope, and Love, they still abide, 
—H. B. L. in Phil. Public Ledger In that big heart of you. 
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THE GOSPEL o SAINT MARK 


MAURICE W. MOE 
West Division High School, Milwaukee 


bua educational system of our country has 
become a gigantic ladder stretching up to 
diplomas and bachelors’, masters’ and doctor of 
philosophy degrees. The infinite rungs in this 
ladder are the grades for class papers, recita- 
tions, and quizzes, and the monthly and semes- 
ter marks. The mark is therefore taken out of 
its purely casual station in life, canonized, and 
enshrined in the very center of our educational 
system: it has become Saint Mark! 

Ask any hundred pupils, “Why do you go to 
school?” and you get some variant of the tru- 
ism, “To get an education.” But follow the 
hundred through the school activities of an av- 
erage week, and it would seem much more 
appropriate to substitute, “To get marks.” They 
know but one gospel: the Gospel of Saint 
Mark. 

If the average adolescent were really in school 
to get an education, the whole student mind-set 
would be radically different. The achievement 
of skills and abilities would be constantly in 
the foreground, and tasks now assigned and re- 
quired under penalty could be merely suggested 
as opportunities to be eagerly seized by the 
majority of the class. No drudgery of memori- 
zation, drill, or patient work would be dis- 
tasteful when once its relation to the final goal 
of proficiency was made clear. 

How different this is from the reality! Ob- 
servant teachers will agree that in an average 
class of thirty it is a welcome sight to see one, 
two, or three eager faces shining with the light 
of enthusiastic attention. The rest are there 
merely to do the teacher’s bidding with varying 
degrees of willingness. Lacking the right mo- 
tive, they almost inevitably seize upon the wrong 
one: the mark. 

From the top to the bottom of the I. Q. 
range, the mark is the guiding star. At the top 
are those far-seeing and acquisitive souls with 


their eyes on the valedictorianship or the Na- 
tional Honor Society. Next come those who 
have no hopes of special honors but know that 
by certain methods they can take home a report 
card marked “Excellent” or “Very Good.” 
Next come a whole horde who must content 
themselves with an occasional good mark in 
one or two subjects. At the bottom are the army 
of the—more or less—unemployed whose only 
hope is to escape the low mark that spells fail- 
ure in school and domestic storms at home. At 
every point the mark gets in its deadly work, 
and it is no wonder that the achievement of 
skills and abilities is almost entirely lost sight of. 

All this is a necessary consideration to ap- 
proach the nub of our question: what relation 
has the marking system to dishonesty? In the 
light of the foregoing the question almost an- 
swers itself. There is no royal road to learning, 
but there are an infinite number of “‘shady’’ by- 
paths to the good mark. Conscientious pupils 
more than once have told me in Hi Y discus- 
sions of cheating that it is practically impos- 
sible to get through high school without crooked 
work of one kind or another. Notice the impli- 
cation: it is actually a matter of necessity to 
cheat. There is an irresistible urge that tends to 
break down the normal inhibitions of moral 
training. If the goal in school life were the ac- 
quisition of real ability instead of a mere record 
of ability, the student mind would reject as im- 
becilic the impulse of doing a task in a manner 
that would defer mastery or make it impossible. 
But with Saint Mark looming up so large as to 
blot out the goal of real achievement, it is the 
most natural thing in the world that the slight- 
est flaw in a pupil’s moral armor should allow 
entrance of the shaft of dishonest practices, and 
once inured to them, he “‘first endures, then 
pities, then embraces’’—nay, he even goes so 
far as to defend dishonesty openly. 

(Continued on page 204) 
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MORE LIGhT 


LENA MACON 
Student, Univ. of Wis. Extension Div. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE love of freedom and the self reliant 
[ferme which inspired the patriots of 1776 
are by no means lost qualities of our national 
character. A revival of the New England town 
meeting, though in different form and of a 
little different purpose, is being sponsored by 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. True to its reputation as one of the 
leading state universities Wisconsin is again 
proving itself in the vanguard of popular 
education. 

This town meeting is not for the purpose of 
holding an election, as was the first in our 
political history, but it is an open forum for 
the discussion of questions vital to the needs 
of the present turbulent times. And the general 
public is invited to attend and to take part. 

The first of these gatherings was in the Mil- 
waukee Civic Auditorium, Saturday evening, 
October 17, 1936. The question for study at 
this meeting was, “Which, the rebels or the 
government at Madrid, has the best program 
for the Spanish people?” It is not the aim of 
the writer to review the subject under discus- 
sion—a question at once involving both reli- 
gion and politics. She will leave that for others 
who can do it effectively and understandingly. 
But it is her desire to comment upon the sig- 
nificance of being able to launch a movement 
of this kind at all. 

Here were two speakers, representatives of 
two bitterly opposing forces in torn and bleed- 
ing Spain. Each told his story as tactfully as 
possible, but in plain and sometimes forceful 
language, to a tensely interested audience; yet 
there were only one or two slight indications 
of strong or unreasonable emotion on the part 
of those listening. Students from the Univer- 
sity passed : img up and down the aisles dur- 
ing the speaking and accepted written questions 
from the members of the audience wishing to 
ask any. Then each speaker was given an op- 
portunity to answer the questions which had 
been directed to him. 

The rare tact, intelligence and kindly good 
nature of those who acted as chairmen and 
sponsors of the meeting precluded anything ex- 
cept an evening of orderly instruction and in- 
terest. The sponsor who opened the meeting, 


after explaining the purpose of the open forum, 
very aptly said, ‘“‘It is our aim to get more light 
on these controversial subjects—more light and 
less heat!” 

Several years ago, Dr. Kern, at that time 
instructor in Sociology at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., in the course 
of lectures to his class expressed this thought, 
“Religion and politics, two subjects of the most 
vital interest to any people, subjects upon which 
only the soundest most unbiased judgment 
should be used, are, because of prejudice, ig- 
norance or fear, about the only subjects upon 
which it is next to impossible to hold an en- 
lightening conversation. Such conversation, when 
started, usually terminates only in bitter sense- 
less argument and too often in a breach of 
friendship.” 

Acting under the inspiration of Dr. Kern’s 
teaching, one other member of the class and the 
writer decided to try out a dispassionate dis- 
cussion on “religion”. Two more widely dif- 
ferent examples of religious thought could 
scarcely be found. Here was a young lady, born 
in Warsaw, Poland, member of an orthodox 
Jewish family, and already having gone through 
experiences of poverty and persecution that 
might try the soul of one years older. She was 
brilliant, attractive and lovable, but rather em- 
bittered and liked to think of herself as an 
“agnostic.” And here was the writer, American 
born, member of an orthodox Protestant church, 
and while she had experienced some severe 
tests which had caused her to think deeply on 
the subject of her religion, yet much of it was 
taken more or less as a matter of course. On a 
stated evening after dinner, the two met in the 
office of the other student. Each promised the 
other that no matter how bitter the attack, how 
wounded the personal vanity, each would re- 
member it was not a personal controversy, but 
their own little exploration for Truth. 

The writer began her story which was a re- 
cital of the usual objections to the Jews and the 
Jewish thought; such as their reputed greed for 
gold, their apparent arrogance and aggressive- 
ness and their refusal to accept Jesus as the 
Christ. The young Jewess was a good soldier 
and listened calmly and respectfully to the 
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writer's trite and perhaps not very clear recital 
of her reasons for being a Christian. 

Then the young Jewish lady said, ‘The first 
years of my life, as I remember them, are like 
one long black nightmare. During the time my 
family was in Poland we were forever running, 
running from one hiding place to another. The 
Russian Cossack soldiers chased us like rats and 
would shoot us just as quickly.” Then she told 
us how as an immigrant child in the public 
schools of this country, the other children had 
jeered at her and even thrown stones at her 
because she was a Jew. And she said, ‘‘Why 
cannot people express more love and more un- 
derstanding and sympathy for each other? 
After all, people, their hopes and aspirations, 
are the same the world over.” 

When she had finished the writer looked at 
her, smiled and said, ‘Well, you are a better 
Christian than I!’ And she answered, ‘Yes, we 
do both seem to have just about the same con- 
ception of God and of what is right, after all, 
don’t we? Not much difference fundamentally, 
it seems, just the things we substitute for and 
then call ethics and religion that cause the 
trouble.” 

A cultured lady from one of our Eastern 
states who has made an exhaustive study of the 
works of early American writers and philoso- 
phers says, “Our leading thinkers studied much 
of oriental philosophy to add to and clarify 
their own wisdom, and oriental leaders say they 
borrow many of their ideas from the Occident. 
I have read that the Mahatmi Gandhi, East 
Indian leader, states that he borrowed his ideas 
of ‘passive resistance’ from Henry David 
Thoreau, American writer and philosopher. All 
of this goes to show that as thinking advances 
among all peoples, harmony and unity is 
attained.” 

It was interesting to note that each repre- 
sentative of the two forces of thought fighting 
for supremacy in Spain pointed out, in so 
many instances, identical faults and accusations 
of wrong, in the program espoused by his op- 
ponent! Also, each claimed his method most 
likely to obtain the best welfare of all. Funda- 
mentally, their ultimate goal was the same. But 
how different the methods! 


After all, is it not true that there is one 
and only one, correct solution for every human 
problem? Will not such movements as this 
Town meeting of the Wisconsin Extension Uni- 
versity do much to help find the right solution 
for so many of our political problems? Will it 
not help destroy ignorance, prejudice, fear and 
even intellectual pride, and replace these unde- 
sirable qualities with tolerance, enlightenment 
and true intelligence? 


It has long been an axiom in this country 
that only well informed, intelligent, enlight- 
ened people could maintain a democracy such 
as ours. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK— 
(Continued from page 202) 


The tragedy of this is not merely that of a 
high-school peccadillo; it is the tragedy of a 
basically wrong attitude toward life, which puts 
a premium on a false front and holds in con- 
tempt the fundamental virtues of honesty and 
moral fortitude when they involve the slightest 
personal inconvenience. 


It is not difficult to state the problem, but 
such statement is futile if it leads to no sugges- 
tions for remedy. There is no hope of abolish- 
ing marks i toto; they are tied up in too many 
intricate ways with the whole educational sys- 
tem to be summarily swept out of existence. 
Getting away from percentile grades is no so- 
lution, for the student mind soon adjusts itself 
it the new terminology and begins to chase the 
elusive ‘‘A” or “Ex” or other symbol of success 
as assiduously as it did the old 100%. 


A remedy that helps even if it does not cure 
is to put a premium on individual thinking by 
differentiated assignments in which one pupil’s 
performance cannot be substituted for another's. 
In line with this is the reduction of pure recall 
tests to a minimum and substituting for them 
the sort of tests and drills that demand the open 
textbook. No teacher, of course, can suggest 
how this technique can be worked out in any 
department outside of his own, but here he 
ought to be ever on the alert to bring his work 
nearer the ideal where it will call for the un- 
aided powers of the individual pupil. 


Educational psychology long ago declared 
that we learn best those things which we pick 
up while trying to do something else. If only 
that ‘something else’ is engrossing enough, it 
will carry the devotee through the accomplish- 
ment of an astounding array of varied skills. 
The teaching program, therefore, which in- 
cludes the maximum of attractive “something 
elses” in the shape of real life projects is the 
one best calculated to win back a central place 
for the goal of proficiency. This is no panacea 
for dishonesty, for the poor we have always 
with us; but it can, if rightly used, do much 
to displace the rule of Saint Mark. 
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REST IN THE TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND 
* 


WILLIAM T. DARLING 
Wauwatosa 


HOW TO COMPUTE THE STATE DEPOSIT 


Section 42.45 of the State law says that the 
State deposit shall be a percentage of the de- 
posit made by the teacher computed as follows: 

(1) a basic 50%. 

(2) Add 5% for each year of teaching before 
current year. 

(3) Deduct 1% for each full $100.00 of salary 
over $1,200. 

(4) The resulting percentage factor shall not 
exceed 200%. (This has no effect until at 
least 30 years of teaching) 

(5) Compensation in excess of $3,000.00 shall 
be disregarded. 

(6) If the teacher teaches a full year (at least 
6 months) add $25.00 to the computed State 
deposit. 

Here are several examples showing how to 
compute the State deposits. Four teachers, 
Miss X, Miss Y, Miss Z and Miss W, are all 
assumed to have taught the same number of 
years (17 yrs.) preceding the current year; each 
teaches a full year and so is entitled to the flat 
deposit of $25.00. Only the salaries differ and 
they are as follows: Miss X, $1,000; Miss Y, 
$1,650; Miss Z, $2,500; and Miss W, $5,000. 

The figures in parenthesis are explained by 
the corresponding figures in the first paragraph. 


(A) Miss X’s deposit is 5% of 





05) eee ar $ 50.00 
The State Deposit: 
(rs 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
DOs ware 85% 
135% 
135% of $50.00____- $ 67.50 
(6) Flat Deposit ______- 25.00 





$ 92.50 
The total State Deposit of $92.50 
is 185% of the teacher's deposit 


of $50.00. 

(B) Miss Y’s deposit is 5% of 
ED  Niwdndcinionnenad $ 87.50 
The State Deposit: 

CLY Pasie- 236.3. = 500 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
X 5% . 85% 


135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for 
each $100 over 
$1,200 (ignore 





the half hun 
GRO) ao25 
131% 
131% of $87.50_---$108.08 
(6) Flat Deposit ~.----- 25.00 





Total State Deposit__$133.08 
The Total State Deposit of 
$133.08 is 161.2% of the teach- 
et’s deposit of $87.50. 


(C) Miss Z’s deposit is 5% of 





CP 50C Oe $125.00 
The State Deposit: 
1) Oe a 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
> cea 85% 
135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for 
each $100 over 
0. | ee 13 





122% 
122% of $125.00__-_ $152.50 
(6) Flat Deposit ~...--- 25.00 





Total State Deposit-_$177.50 
The Total State Deposit of 


$177.50 is 142% of the teach- 
et’s deposit of $125.00. 


(D) Miss W’s deposit is 5% of 








SS ODO OO) 2 2d Fs $250.00 
The State Deposit: 
CD) Hasier 2S, 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
SE eabinion 85% 
135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for 
each $100.00 
over $1,200 ---_- 38 
97% 


(5) 97% of $150.00 (see 
No. 5 in 1st para- 
GION, oasssccns<5s $145.50 
(6) Flat Deposit ......- 25.00 





Total State Deposit._$170.50 
The ‘Total State Deposit of 
$170.50 is 68.2% of the teach 
er’s deposit of $250.00. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
law is framed to provide a larger proportionate 
state deposit for the teachers of lower salaries. 
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Bn judges retire, and the young ladies and 
gentlemen of the Positive side of the ques- 
tion sit stiffly facing their worthy opponents. In 
four minutes the honorable judges will return 
with laurel leaves for the perspiring but com- 
placent Negative team. And so, as far as the 
members in Athenia Debating Society are con- 
cerned, the question, Resolved: That the Gov- 
ernment Should Aid, is settled. 

In hundreds of high schools on Friday after- 
noons such debating societies meet. Sanctioned 
by tradition and inertia, they have remained 
almost unchanged while all around them the 
waves of innovation and progress have swept. 
Has debating been static enough to need re- 
valuation? What charges must be brought 
against it, and how ought they be qualified? 

One apparent weakness of debating is its 
ossification in form. The ritual of debate may 
be a comforting thing to older people, but to 
many a student it is a matter for yawns. The 
musical selections, the playlets, the other events 
on the average program help somewhat to alle- 
viate the sameness but not a great deal. A 
standard answer to the previously formulated 
objection has been that the student who genu- 
inely loves debating doesn’t require change and 
sugar-coating on his programs. Perhaps so, yet 
judging by the vacant seats at most of those 
Friday afternoon meetings, he is lamentably in 
the minority. And too many young people 
either never join Athenia at all or attend a few 
meetings and then stop. 

It is in consideration of those who do at- 
tend, however, that the next charge is preferred. 
Debating works on the premise that all contro- 
versial questions can be neatly divided and bal- 
anced. In this very arrangement there is a dan- 
gerous over-simplification. ‘Today when every 
student must be taught the complexity of so 
many modern controversies, the fact that they 
are multiphase, the debating society tends to 
train him in terms of Positive and Negative. 
Even if the effect on the student as listener may 
sometimes be the careful weighing and balanc- 
ing of a question, it will still usually be on a 
too simple basis. 

The effect on the student as debater is worse. 
‘Positive’ and ‘Negative’ are very neat little 
labels—one black, one white, depending on 
where the debater has been assigned. Their ef- 
fect on the adolescent thinking processes is de- 
cidedly questionable. The psychologist Harry 
Overstreet, in About Siasadtaee believes, “He 


THE H. S. ‘i DEBATE AS SEEN BY A BYSTANDER | 


* 


CARL BODE 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


(the young debater) must train himself delib- 
erately to brush out of existence everything of 
significance which his opponent says. If he per- 
mits even a single fact stated by the other side 
to take possession of him or of the audience he 
is lost.” Such debating leads toward an insin- 
cerity of attitude in two ways. First of all, the 
student may be placed on a side with whose 
general position he does not agree. If the an- 
swet is, ‘‘Oh, he has to learn the other side as 
well, so there’s no real harm done,” that reply 
does not take into account the psychological 
fact mentioned just before by Overstreet. Next, 
and worse, is the fact that the debater is trained 
not to admit that the opposition has any points 
of merit at all. 

The philosophical basis of debating should 
receive Close scrutiny. Too seldom the emphasis 
is not on a collective search for approximate 
truth in regard to the subject for debate; rather, 
the emphasis is on the competitive element, on 
winning. Too often both participants and spec- 
tators are attracted not by the search for truth 
but by the chance directly or vicariously to 
“beat the other fellow.’ Perhaps this is too 
idealistic an objection? 

So much for the weaknesses of debating, as 
they have been sketched and high-lighted. Is 
there a remedy for them? Certainly the educa- 
tional medicine cabinet contains no — 
yet it is still possible to compound a fairly sat- 
isfactory prescription. Here are the ingredients, 
taken from various sources, and not new, but 
generally found efficacious; the result is a type 
of panel discussion. 

The scene again is Athenia club room, the 
time once more Friday afternoon, the audience 
somewhat larger and more alert. Around a 
table on the platform sit five people. In the 
middle is the chairman, whose duty it is to 
keep the discussion moving and to prevent 
digressions, to act as referee, generally. Two 
people, likewise students, sit on each side of 
him. No formality except that dictated by 
courtesy exists. 

As the panel begins, the chairman brings up 
a point concerning the topic to be discussed. 
One of the students talks on a phase of it, 
then another gives his reaction. A third dis- 
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agrees and cites an authority from the notes 
before him. The discussion proceeds, and 
though there is no formal division into sides 
differing shades of opinion do evolve. This is 
significant: it is not always the same persons 
who differ. When a student on the panel is 
convinced he is right on a point, he says so; 
but he may the next moment substantiate the 
words of the student with whom he previously 
took issue. The discussion concluded, the suc- 
ceeding quarter hour is devoted to questions 
and contributions from the audience. Then the 
chairman stands, and the meeting is over. 


Are there, then, advantages to be found here 
greater than those in the traditional debating 
procedure? There are a number which develop 
—among the first, more sincerity on the part of 
the student. In the panel the student can, and 
generally will, express his honest reaction to the 
varying phases of the question. The striving 
for selfhood and sincerity must not be denied; 
interfere with that striving in the training of 
students, and a vital lack is at once apparent. 


Next in the list of potentially favorable ef- 
fects is the absence pt porns: Fre or “sides” 
from the general set-up. The idea of winning 
can be minimized since there are no formal 
judges. The judges are the minds of the audi- 
ence; the absence of announced decision aids 
the listeners’ realization that here is a multi- 
phase problem to be weighed by each individual 
and settled according to his own judgment— 
not a matter for a glib Positive or Negative 
victory. It is possible that some who listen will 
realize too that truth and error are shifting and 


opposed to the discipline of the debate. There 
are other disadvantages to the panel—possibly 
one from a practical angle is the absence of the 
sugar-coating to oral English which competi- 
tion gives. All in all, nevertheless, the pre- 
ponderance of evidence appears to be in favor 
of the panel discussion. 

“There may be a bs of debate, of course, 
in which an honest effort is made to present 
both sides of a case, and in which speakers and 
audience are prepared to modify their views as 
the debate proceeds. It is a form, however, un- 
fortunately all too rare.” That is Overstreet’s 
concluding comment on the subject. Even in 
the highest type of debate such as that he re- 
fers to, the panel discussion results are not 
often achieved—and the ideals of the latter 
form of oral English are the higher ones. 

Not to be platitudinous, still it is clear that 
this is an increasingly complex world; the indi- 
vidual must be increasingly capable if it is to 
be a better world. As a tool for him the panel 
is superior to the debate. And by its employ- 
ment the Friday afternoons at Athenia can come 
nearer to fulfilling their highest potentialities. 





100% ER’S IN THE N.E.A. 
WILL YOU PLEASE TAKE A BOW! 


Years School City 


11 Washington Elementary__ Kenosha 
11 Washington Jr. High... Kenosha 


relative. tt: Mamie noes La Crosse 
zs : F 2 11 Two Rivers Pub. Schools. Two Rivers 
_“Learn in school what you need in outside i ee Wauwatosa 
life” is a maxim which fortifies the use of 10 Washington ~---------- Wauwatosa 
panel discussions. In daily conversation what 9 Hogan ---------------- - Crosse 
one person says is conditioned by his prede- ear I ereorencer wien 
cessor’s statement ; he must consider it, he must 6 Port Washington Public 
think on his feet.” In debating, rebuttal helps CS | ees Port Washington 
in this ideal; in the panel, the entire perform- Bryant -.-------------- Superior 
ance is aimed at it. Training for thoughtful : ae seein ten — 
% i f th anel discus- unning map a en eer ee eloit 
conversation can stem from the p ; Central High -_-----_-- La Crosse 
sion. However the panel in actual practice does IN iciateberscceensiioancs La Crosse 
tend to bow to the debate in coherence and se- a ~------------= - oe 
. 1 a a Crosse 
5 nrg Abad Resin a capable chairman can a. eae 
check this though. ROGGINOE ooo es La Crosse 
As to training in research and work in the Wahine someemereneremencanean - — 
collecting of scholarly material, the panel by its 3 Timothy O. Howe _----- Superior 
very nature is superior in scope and catholicity. 7 0 Re: Sheboygan 
The student will search for more varied mate- Cr 
rial, not confining himself to an emphasis on 2 Oakfield Public --.----- Oakfield 
one side. Here he may weigh the evidence as he = 
reads it in the library, unhaltered by a formal Waupaca Public __..--- Waupaca 
restriction of viewpoint. A danger does lie in Milladore State Graded_. Milladore 
too subjective judgment and incoherence, as Roosevelt School ~------ Green Bay 
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ELECTION VICTORS: 


(Preliminary List subject to corrections as to 
spelling, initials, etc.) 


State Officers 

Philip F. La Follette (Prog.) Governor, Maple Bluff, 
P. O. Madison 

Henry A. Gunderson (Prog.) Lieutenant Governor, 
Portage 

Theodore Dammann (Prog.) Secretary of State, Town 
of Milwaukee, P. O. Rt. 9, Station F, Milwaukee 

Solomon Levitan (Prog.) State Treasurer, 10 E. 
Gorham St., Madison 

Orland S. Loomis (Prog.) Attorney General, 
Mauston 


Members of Congress 
Official address: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Terms expire January 3, 1939) 


District 
Ist—Thomas R. Amlie (Prog.)~---------Elkhorn 
2nd—Harry Sauthoff (Prog.) 926 Spaight 

Bile oh oer ee ee eee ere Madison 
3rd—Gardner R. Withrow (Prog.) ~---- La Crosse 
4th—Raymond J. Cannon (Dem.) 4751 Wood- 

Pea a Co, | | ee a eee Milwaukee 
5th—Thomas O'Malley (Dem.) 3124 N. Sum- 

VEY He”, \ iC || ae Milwaukee 
6th—Michael K. Reilly (Dem.) ~~--- Fond du Lac 
7th—Gerald J. Boileau (Prog.) ~-------- Wausau 
8th—Geo. J. Schneider (Prog.) ~-------Appleton 
9th—Merlin Hull (Prog.) ~-----Black River Falls 
10th—Bernard J, Gehrmann (Prog.)-----.--Mellen 


State Senators by Districts 
1937-1940 
Including Hold-over Senators 
(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in 
even numbered districts, January, 1941; in odd num- 
bered districts, January, 1939.) 

Ist—JOHN E. CASHMAN, Rt. 1, Denmark, 
Prog., Farming, (Manitowoc, Kewaunee and 
Door) 

2nd—-MICHAEL F. KRESKY, 1120 S. Roosevelt 
St., Green Bay, Prog., (Brown and Oconto) 

3rd—-ARTHUR L. ZIMNY, 1640 S. Muskego Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem., Advertising, (Milwaukee) 

4th—OSCAR H. MORRIS, 3726 Prospect Ave., 
Shorewood (P. O., Milwaukee), Rep., De- 
partmental Manager, (Milwaukee) 

Sth—HAROLD V. SCHOENECKER, 2032 N. Hi 
Mount Blvd., Milwaukee, Dem., Auditor, 
Accountant, Lawyer, (Milwaukee) 

6th—GEORGE HAMPEL, 3051 N. 17th St., Mil- 
waukee, Prog., (Milwaukee) 

7th—MAX J. GALASINSKI, 2483 S. 6th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem., (Milwaukee) 

8th—ALLEN J. BUSBY, 925 S. 38th St. West 
Milwaukee (P. O., Milwaukee) Prog., Attor- 
ney, (Milwaukee) 

9th--JAMES IL. CALLAN, 512 N. 18th St., Mil 
waukee, Dem. Real Estate, Securities, (Mil 
waukee ) 

10th--KENNETH S. WHITE, River Falls, Rep., 
(Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce and St. Croix) 

11th—-PHILIP E. NELSON, Rt. 1, Maple, Rep., 
Farmer, (Douglas, Bayfield, Burnett and 
Washburn) 


Wisconsin State Officers, Congressmen, State 
Senators, Assemblymen Elected Nov. 3, 1936 





12th—-JOSEPH E. McDERMID, Ladysmith, Prog., 
Veterinarian, (Ashland, Iron, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer and Vilas) 

13th—FRANK E. PANZER, Rt. 2, Oakfield, Prog., 
Farmer, (Dodge and Washington) 

14th—MIKE MACK, Shiocton, Rep., Farming, 
(Outagamie and Shawano) 

15th—MAURICE P. COAKLEY, 627 Central Ave., 
Beloit, Rep., Lawyer, (Rock) 

16th—EDWARD J. ROETHE, Fennimore, Rep., 
(Crawford, Grant and Vernon) 

17th—GEORGE ENGEBRETSON, Rt. 1, South 
Wayne, Prog., Farming, (Iowa, Lafayette and 
Green) 

18th—-MORVIN DUEL, 290 Sheboygan St., Fond du 
Lac, Rep., (Fond du Lac, Green Lake and 
Waushara) 

19th—-PIERCE A. MORRISSEY, Rt. 1, Rush Lake, 
Dem., Farmer, (Calumet and Winnebago) 

20th—HARRY W. BOLENS, Port Washington, 
Dem., (Ozaukee and Sheboygan) 

21st—JOSEPH CLANCY, 1308 College Ave., Ra- 
cine, Dem., Real Estate (Racine) 

22nd—-CONRAD SHEARER, 520—68th Place, Ke- 
nosha, Rep., (Kenosha and Walworth) 

23rd—HERMAN J. SEVERSON, Iola, Prog., Law- 
yer, (Portage and Waupaca) 

24th—WALTER J. RUSH, Neillsville, Prog., At- 
torney, (Clark, Taylor and Wood) 

25th—ROLAND E. KANNENBERG, 72414—9th 
Ave. So., Wausau, Prog., Monumental Busi- 
ness, (Lincoln and Marathon) 

26th—-FRED RISSER, Rt. 6, Madison, Prog., Attor- 
ney, (Dane) 

27th—E. MYRWYN ROWLANDS, Cambria, Prog., 
Banker, (Columbia, Richland and Sauk) 

28th—G. ERLE INGRAM, 1 S. Barstow St., Eau 
Claire, Prog., Attorney, (Chippewa and Eau 
Claire) 

29th JOHN A. ANDERSON, Barron, Prog., Mer- 
chant, (Barron, Dunn and Polk) 

30th—ERNEST G. SAULD, Pembine, Dem., (Flor- 
ence, Forest, Langlade, Marinette and Oneida) 

31st—EARL LEVERICH, Rt. 3, Sparta, Prog., 
Farmer, (Adams, Juneau, Monroe and Mar- 
quette) 

32nd—-OSCAR S. PAULSON, 1502 George St., La 
Crosse, Prog., Lutheran Minister, (Jackson, 
La Crosse and Trempealeau) 

33rd—-CHESTER E, DEMPSEY, Rt. 1, Hartland, 
Dem., Farming, (Jefferson and Waukesha) 


Members of Wisconsin Assembly by Districts 
1937-38 

(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1939.) 

Adams and Marquette—EDWIN W. BLOMQUIST, 
Adams, Prog., Railroad Fireman, Engineer 

Ashland—HARRY VAN GUILDER, 824—4th Ave. 
West, Ashland, Prog., Railway Switchman 

Barron—-CHARLES A. BEGGS, Rice Lake, Prog., 
Retired 

Bayfield—-LAURIE E. CARLSON, Bayfield, Prog. 

Brown, Ist—HAROLD A. LYTIE, Green Bay, Dem 

Brown, 2nd—-WILLIAM J. SWEENEY, Box 232, 
Green Bay, Dem., Farmer 

Buffalo and Pepin—ARTHUR HITT, Rt. 2, Alma, 
Prog., Farmer 

Burnett and Washburn—HARRY B. BERGREN, 
Rt. 1, Siren, Prog., Poultry Raising 
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Calumet—HENRY HUPFAUF, Rt. 4, 
Dem., General Store and Tavern 


Appleton, 


Chippewa_-GEORGE H. HIPKE, Stanley, ‘Rep., 
Land Salesman 
Clarkk—VICTOR W. NEHS, Neillsville,  Prog., 


Lawyer 

Columbia—ROBERT H. ROCHE, Portage, Dem. 

Crawford—DONALD C. McDOWELL, Soldiers 
Grove, Rep., Farmer 

Dane, 1st—HERBERT C. SCHENK, 2051 Winne- 
bago St., Madison, Prog., Hardware Merchant 

Dane, 2nd—JAMES C. HANSON, Rt. 2, Deerfield, 
Prog., Farmer 

Dane, 3rd—ALBERT J. BAKER, Mount 
Prog., Retired Farmer 

Dodge, 1st—ELMER L. GENZMER, Mayville, Dem., 
Shoe Worker 

Dodge, 2nd—HENRY E. KRUEGER, Rt. 1, Beaver 
Dam, Dem.; Farmer 

Door—FRANK N. GRAASS, Sturgeon Bay, Rep., 
Exporter Forestry Seeds 

Douglas, 1st—MICHAEL H. HALL, 1311 N. 12th 
St., Superior, Prog., Railway Engineer 

Douglas, 2nd—ELMER C, PETERSON, Rt. 1, Popu- 
lar, Prog., Farmer 

Dunn—JAMES D. MILLAR, Menomonie, 
Farmer 

Eau Claire—JOHN PRITCHARD, Rt. 5, Eau Claire, 
Prog., Farmer 

Florence, Forest and Oneida 
Rhinelander, Prog. 

Fond du Lac, 1st—MAURICE FITZSIMONS. JR., 
Box 129, Fond du Lac, Dem., Furs, Retail Shoes 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—ARTHUR F. HINZ, Ripon, Rep. 

Forest—(See Florence) 

Grant, 1st—WM. H. GOLDTHORPE, Cuba City, 
Rep., Newspaper 

Grant, 2nd—BRADLEY McINTYRE, Lancaster, Rep., 
Real Estate 

Green—ERNST J. HOESLY, New Glarus, Prog., 
Stock Buyer, Banker 

Green Lake and Waushara 

SON, Berlin, Rep. 

-JOHN S. JACKSON, Rt. “4, Mineral Point, 

Prog., Farming 

Iron and Vilas—PAUL R. ALFONSI, Pence, Prog., 
Educator 

Jackson—P. A. HEMMY, Humbird, Prog., Farm 
Owner 

Jefferson—PALMER F. DAUGS, 801 East St., Fort 
Atkinson, Dem., Salesman 

Juneau--WILLIAM H. BARNES, Rt. 2, New Lis- 
bon, Prog., Farmer 

Kenosha, 1st—ALFRED C. GROSVENOR, 5933— 
7th Ave., Kenosha, Dem. 

Kenosha, 2nd—EMIL COSTELLO, 4028 
Kenosha, Prog. 

Kewaunee—ALBERT D. SHIMEK, Algoma, Dem., 
Salesman 

La Crosse, 1st—OLIVER H. FRITZ, 82814 S. 3rd 
St., La Crosse, Prog., Grocer 

La Crosse, 2nd—HARRY W. SCHILLING, Rt. 1, 
Onalaska, Prog., Farmer 

Lafayette -HENRY YOUNGBLOOD, Woodford, 
Rep., Farmer 

Langlade—JAMES T. CAVANAUGH, 4381/4, Edison 
St., Antigo, Dem., Attorney 

Lincolh—RENO W. TREGO, Merrill, Prog., Ware- 
housing and Trucking 

Manitowoc, 1st—FRANCIS A. YINDRA, 731 S. 26th 
St., Manitowoc, Dem., Attorney 

Manitowoc, 2nd—DAVID SIGMAN, 1117 Madison 
St., Two Rivers, Prog., Labor Organizer 


Horeb, 


Prog., 


HENRY BERGQUIST, 


REUBEN W. PETER- 


Iowa 


-14th Ave., 


DECEMBER, 


Marathon, 1st—JOSEPH L. BARBER, Marathon, 
Prog., Physician and Surgeon 

Marathon, 2nd—RUDOLPH A. MEISNER, 409 Cal- 
lon St., Wausau, Dem., Partner Beverage 
Company 

Marinette—C. A. BUDLONG, Marinette, Rep. 

Marquette—(See Adams) 

Milwaukee, 1st—CORNELIUS T. YOUNG, 2112 E. 
Kenilworth Place, Milwaukee, Dem., Attorney 

Milwaukee, 2nd—ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 1958 
N. 20th St., Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 3rd—ARTHUR J. BALZER, 1116 S. 85th 
St., West Allis, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 4th—ROBERT E. TEHAN, 844 N. 12th 
St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, Sth—MARY O. KRYSZAK, 
11th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Editor 

Milwaukee, 6th—BEN RUBIN, 1225 E. Lloyd St., 
Milwaukee, Prog. 
Milwaukee, 7th—ARTHUR KOEGEL, 2548 N. 15th 
St., Milwaukee, Prog., Bricklayer 
Milwaukee, 8th—DONALD P. RYAN, 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Dem., 
Fireman 

Milwaukee, 9th—JOSEPH F. MUELLER, 4738 N. 
32nd St., Milwaukee, Prog. 

Milwaukee, 10th— JOHN W. GROBSCHMIDT, 
90114 Monroe Ave., South Milwaukee, Prog., 


2003S. 


3403 W. 
Locomotive 


Insurance 

Milwaukee, 11th—-MARTIN B. FRANZKOWIAK, 
2501 S. 15th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Retired 
Grocer 

Milwaukee, 12th-—-PETER PYSZCZYNSKI, 2932 S 


13th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 13th—BERNARD B. 
N. Holton St., Milwaukee, 
Brakeman 

Milwaukee, 14th—MILTON T. MURRAY, 1828 E. 
Newberry Blvd., Milwaukee, Rep., Attorney 

Milwaukee, 15th—FRANCIS T. MURPHY, 2108 N. 
36th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

Milwaukee, 16th—HERMAN B. WEGNER, 1305 
W. Cottage Place, Milwaukee, Prog., Leather 
Garment Cutter 

Milwaukee, 17th—MARTIN F. HOWARD, 2500 S. 
Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Dem., Automobile 
Salesman 

Milwaukee, 18th 
Nash _ St., 
Decorating 

Milwaukee, 19th—JOSEPH L. GARVENS, 2435 N. 
38th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Retired 

Milwaukee, 20th—CHARLES B. PERRY, 7208 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Wauwatosa, Rep., Attorney 

Monroe—EARL D. HALL, Rt. 1, Tunnel City, Prog., 
Farmer, Salesman 

Oconto—FRANK J. LINGELBACH, 917 Park Ave., 
Oconto, Dem. 

Oneida—(See Florence) 

Outagamie, 1st—MARK S. CATLIN, JR., Appleton, 
Rep., Attorney 

Outagamie, 2nd—WM. M. 
kauna, Dem., Farmer 

Ozaukee—NICHOLOS J. BICHLER, Belgium, Dem., 
Farming, Real Estate 

Pepin—(See Buffalo) 

Pierce—-THEODORE SWANSON, Rt. 1, 
worth, Prog., Farmer 

Polk—DUGAL D. KENNEDY, Amery, Prog., Saw 
Mill Operator 

Portage—JOHN T. KOSTUCK, 711 Center Ave., 
Stevens Point, Prog., Retired 


KROENKE, 2863 
Dem., Passenger 


EDWARD H. KIEFER, 2603 W. 
Milwaukee, Prog., Painting and 


ROHAN, Rt. 4, Kau- 


Ells- 
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Price—FELIX A. KREMER, Phillips, Prog., Lawyer 

Racine, 1st—JOHN L. SIEB, 940 Park Ave., Racine, 
Prog., Barber 

Racine, 2nd—JACK HARVEY, 1023 Geneva St., Ra- 
cine, Prog. 

Racine, 3rd—EDWARD F. RAKOW, Burlington, 
Dem., Retired 

Richland—VERNON W. THOMSON, Richland 
Center, Rep., Attorney 

Rock, ist EDWARD GRASSMAN, Edgerton, Rep., 
Farming, Insurance 

Rock, 2nd—BURGER M. ENGEBRETSON, Beloit, 
Rep. 

Rusk and Sawyer—(JORGE W. CAROW, Lady- 
smith, Prog., Attorney) (Deceased) 

St. Croix—ARTHUR D. KELLY, Rt. 3, Hudson, 
Prog., Farmer 

Sauk—GEORGE J. WOERTH, Sauk City, Prog., 
Telephone 

Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—PAUL FUHRMAN, Bowler, Prog., Farmer 

Sheboygan, 1st-—JOSEPH M. THEISEN, 1904 Calu- 
met Drive, Sheboygan, Dem., Accountant 

Sheboygan, 2nd—CHARLES A. LAACK, Rt. 1, Ply- 

mouth, Dem., Farmer 


Taylor—CARL M. NELSON, Rt. 1, Medford, Rep., 
Farmer 

Trempealeau--TOM LOMSDAHL, Osseo, Prog., 
Retail Hardware 

Vernon—H. S$. HALVORSEN, Westby, Prog., Retail 
Hardware 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—ORA R. RICE, Delavan, Rep., Dentist 
and Farmer 

Washburn—(See Burnett) 

Washington—HENRY SCHOWALTER, West Bend, 
Dem. 

Waukesha, Is-—LYLE E. DOUGLASS, 421 West 
Ave., Waukesha, Rep., Real Estate Insurance 

Waukesha, 2nd—ALFRED R. LUDVIGSEN, Hatt. 
and, Rep., Various Interests 

Waupaca—(Recount in Progress) 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, 1st-—LEO T. NIEMUTH, 528 Shore- 
wood Ave., Oshkosh, Rep. 

Winnebago, 2nd—NELS LARSON, 404 Winneconne 
Ave., Neenah, Rep. 

Wood—BYRDE M. VAUGHAN, 121 Drake St., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Prog., Attorney 





VOTES CAST IN WISCONSIN 
November 3, 1936 


AT PRESIDENTIAL, STATE, CONGRESSIONAL, and LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS 
(In districts of two or more counties) 


Presidential 

Franklin D. Roosevelt (Dem) ____------ 802,984 
Alfred M. Landon (Rep) _........_.-.- 380,828 
pormen ‘Thomas {S0c)___.-.....—-=.. 10,626 
John W. Aiken (Soc. Labor) ___----___~ 557 
Earl Browder (Com. Party) ----.---_--- 2,197 
>. Leiph Colvia {Proh)...-. =... 1,071 
William Lemke (Union Party)_------~- 60,297 
CTT ARSE en ROR Seg eRe Pa ST 152 

io) a ae pean eee cee reeerr, 1,249,712 


(Each Presidential Elector receives the same num- 
ber of votes as Presidential candidates, Sec. 6.42 (6) 
Wis. Stats.) 

Vice President 


Jonn IN: Garner (Dem) -..-...--_.. 802,984 
Presidential Electors (all Democrats) 
Oe eo a a 802,984 
Wilham B. Rabin. ..-.......-..... 802,984 
Piizaneth NOOO = 2 802,984 
WOU) Ws SIRO, Ee cme 802,984 
bart B; “Mosonple, Jr..-.....5--=.. 802,984 
Anthony J. Szczerbinski__.___________- 802,984 
ROOD 2. NN en i cere 802,984 
ONCIAT TT IONENO 82 on So ee 802,984 
Wem G. ile. 802,984 
Geraid-?, Clifford... 802,984 
twain ae ee 802,984 
ee, | aa er cra 802,984 
Governor 
Asthur 'W. Lueck (Dem)....=.-._--_— 268,530 
Philip FE. La Follette: (Prog). -.....-~.. 573,724 
Alexander Wiley (Rep)--------------- 363,973 
Joe Bhrhardt (Soc: Labor)...........= 1,738 
August F. Fehlandt (Proh)-....-..__-- 1,008 
Joseph F. Walsh (Union Party) -------- 27,934 
RUM Saute ae een Ree 188 
BWA Sacked meh 1,237,095 


Lieutenant Governor 





Edward H. Gervais (Dem) =.......-_-- 289,964 
Henry A. Gunderson (Prog)----------- 465,918 
Roland: J, Steinte (Rep). 2 ess. 355,340 
Vernon T. ‘Groves (Proh)_......-..-.- 2,496 
Alfred Potter (Soc. Labor)..=.......- 3,882 
Sastiering 2. oases $ Soe cue 198 

Ee Sera ee, 1,117,798 

Secretary of State 

Blazius B. Krygier (Dem)............- 247,592 
Theodore Dammann (Prog) ------------ 601,638 
Charles “Hawks; Jc. (Rep) --<..5-secce 300,026 
Charles S. Ehrhardt (Soc. Labor) -------- 3,383 
Mayme H. Swanson (Proh)_-_-----_-_- 1,656 
SONNETIND sos erste eet ee eens 142 

Dota): 2252522 cesnncaeee toe! IPAS 

State Treasurer 

Robert K. Henry (Dem)-_-------_---_- 374,145 
Solomon Levitan (Prog) ..........----- 457,942 
Jonh ©, Jardine (Rep)... 5-2. 306,632 
Roy A, ‘Migeins. (Proh) 252 cece 2,202 
Adolf Wiggert, Jr. (Soc. Labor)_---_--- 3,081 
BCU rahe idee enue oon sence 130 

i se: | ne ae ae ate See tele eee 1,144,132 

Attorney General 

James E. Finnegan (Dem) -_------------ 353,642 
Orland S. Loomis (Prog).......-..-.- 394,252 
Herman C, Runge’ (Rep) ..........=... 339,502 
Abe: Fisher: (Soc: Eabor) 2222. s.0002.5~ 4,691 
ot re a Sin aie ames 134 

(eS eee eae Soe 1,092,221 
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EXPERIENCES 


Dictation Drill for English Correctness 


* 


HOYT RAWLINGS 
West Allis High School 


| ig following classroom technique for drill 
in English correctness was developed by 
Professor M. F. Carpenter, head of the depart- 
ment of English in the University High School 
at the University of Iowa. In brief it is a dic- 
tation drill based on the predominantly skills 
aspect of correctness in English. Since regular 
drill is necessary to develop skill in anything, 
this device should be used for about ten minutes 
every day. 

The first step of the drill, as I have found it 
most practicable, consists in dictating five sen- 
tences to the class, one student writing at the 
blackboard, the others in notebooks. At first 
the instructor himself dictates, but this function 
is soon transferred to the better students. After 
a time, the privilege is rotated daily, good and 
bad readers alike participating. More time of 
course is consumed when poor oral expression 
prevents the class’s ready transcription of the 
sentences, but the pupil dictating is literally 
forced by the class to learn to speak out more 
clearly and distinctly. During or after the dic- 
tation, pupils are free to ask questions. The 
teacher may interrupt to discuss spelling, punc- 
tuation, or the meaning of a word. Even this 
help will not make the work too easy for most 
of the students. 


Naturally an important element in this pro- 
cedure is the sentences themselves. Although a 
teacher may of course construct his own, it is 
convenient to use those carefully devised for 
the purpose by Dr. Carpenter himself.1 These 
sentences for any given week furnish drill on 
the correct form of some specific and common 
error, such as the ‘‘comma blunder’. The vari- 
ous problems thus taken up are reviewed in 
certain succeeding weeks. In addition to at- 





7M. F. Carpenter and M. A. Gunn, Dictation Ex- 
ercises for Senior High Schools, University of Iowa 
Extension Bulletin, No, 372, Extension Division, 
Iowa City, Iowa, $.25. 
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tacking major errors of this type, Dr. Carpen- 
tet’s sentences present spelling drill through the 
systematic introduction and review of words 
taken from The Horn—Ashbaugh High School 
Speller. The frequent regular writing of these 
words in actual sentences, rather than in un- 
natural isolation, makes them a part of the 
pupils’ writing habits. 

Following the dictation and writing of the 
sentences, the second step is their correction at 
the board, with the entire class contributing. 
The pupil who dictated remains in charge and 
refers to the authority of the book when neces- 
sary. Even then, errors may occasionally remain 
for the instructor to point out. If certain dis- 
senters ask critical questions, as frequently hap- 
pens, an ideal teaching situation is created. 
Meanwhile, the pupils are correcting their in- 
dividual papers. Finally all papers are in agree- 
ment with the correct version on the board— 
theoretically at least. 

Step three is the checking and grading proc- 
ess. Checking by the pupils themselves through 
an exchange of papers may be justified for the 
further drill it provides. Some such simple 
grading system as A for a perfect paper, C for 
one mistake, and F for more, works well. In- 
stances of bad handwriting count as mistakes. 

This drill, since it leaves the instructor free 
enough to take the roll, perhaps write an as- 
signment on the board, and then circulate about 
the room for observation, is an excellent way 
to start off the period promptly. 

It is an effective means of making one’s 
grammar teaching properly functional. It pro- 
vides a happy compromise between a too-formal 
handling of grammar and a neglect of it. The 
drill itself teaches correctness in English rather 
than English grammar as such; and whatever 
grammar seems necessary to te points of 
correctness may then be introduced naturally 
into a situation that calls for it. The student 
can see some point in grammar if it is used to 
show him why he was wrong in writing as 


he did. 


This ten minutes of dictation also furnishes a 
solution to the problem of continuing the essen- 
tial drill for correctness during a unit of litera- 
ture study when it is not practicable to make 
outside assignments in grammar. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 29-30—National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 12-13—Southern Wis. T. A. Convention, 
at Madison 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Ass’ns., at New Orleans 

Feb. 18—-20—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, at Cincinnati 

Feb. 20-25—Dept. of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans 





These modern school kids! They seemingly have 
no respect for good old school traditions. For ex- 
ample, it is traditional that the sound of the school 
bell accelerates the students’ steps, not to the cloist- 
ered halls of learning, but rather to the old swimming 
hole. From all reports this old educational saw is 
getting considerably dulled. Just recently Miss Cas- 
sie E. Lewis, attendance officer in Madison, made a 
study of school attendance, and found out of a total 
of 16,987 children of school age in Madison, 14,386 
were going to school—and enjoying it! Miss Lewis 
reports very little trouble in having children attend 
school; in fact, it would seem as though the old 
swimming hole has to take a back seat to the modern 
school, where learning is fun. 


About 300 pupils of the Oak Grove state graded 
school in the town of Preble, Brown county, expe- 
rienced an unscheduled vacation last month when the 
school was closed for a short time as a result of a 
scarlet fever visitation which sent about 35 students 
to bed. 


Oshkosh was awarded the 1937 convention of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education association at a 
meeting of the executive committee last month. The 
convention will be held in April, the exact date to 
be determined later. 

Officers of the N. E. W. E. A. are: James A. 
Jones, North Fond du Lac, president; Frank B. 
Younger, Menasha, vice president; L. R. Evans, She- 
boygan, secretary, and A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, 
treasurer. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club met at 
Oshkosh, Dec. 1. A discussion of European situa- 
tions, communism, fascism and socialism, was led by 
Forrest R. Polk, Oshkosh S. T. C., with Herbert 
Helble, Appleton, and Dr. E. O. Thedinga, Oshkosh 
S. T. C. participating. 


Members of the West Bend high school chapter 
of the National Forensic league staged an interesting 
program on Dec. 2. Called ‘The Big Broadcast’’, the 
program took place on the stage, which was fixed up 
to represent a radio studio. The play was directed by 
Miss Lois Buswell, with the following teachers par- 
ticipating: R. T. Grignon, Miss Eleanore LeFeber, 
Miss D. Safford, Miss C. Podruch, Miss G. Partridge, 
M. Hildebrand and Edgar Hayes. 


Teachers who are interested in having their stu- 
dents carry on personal correspondence with students 
of their own ages in countries all over the world, 
should communicate with the International Friend- 
ship League, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. The League 
has on hand the names, ages and addresses of Eng- 
lish-speaking boys and girls, between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-six, in sixty foreign countries and 
territories. The plan is to create an interest in world 
affairs, and has been found helpful in the study of ge- 
ography, history, sociology, languages and economics. 

For further information write Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, at the Boston address given above. Please 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Taking the lead among high schools of the state, 
the Lincoln High school of Manitowoc has announced 
a one-semester course in safe automobile driving as 
part of the school curriculum. Letters to parents from 
Principal C. G. Stangel and Robert Lindwall, who 
will conduct the classes, reviewed hazards encountered 
by students in driving to and from school. Records 
pointing to lack of proper understanding of traffic 
laws by high school students, causes of accidents and 
other aspects of traffic safety were included in the 
letters. 


A number of Wauwatosa students recently had an 
opportunity of being real actors, when they were 
asked to take part in the filming of an educational 
movie of Indian life, under the joint sponsorship of 
the W. P. A. and the Wauwatosa Board of Educa- 
tion. Miss Alberta M. Johnson of the Wauwatosa 
faculty, had charge of the wardrobe design work. 
The wardrobe was designed from museum exhibits 
and from authentic pieces purchased. Guided by 
drawings made by the Wauwatosa High School Stage- 
craft artists, women under W. P. A. actually made 
the costumes. 


The Waunakee State Graded school, Dane county, 
was winner of the silver cup offered by the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, Madison newspaper, for the most 
beautiful school yard, in a recent school beautifica- 
tion contest conducted by the paper. Seventy-nine 
schools entered the contest. Congratulations to all of 
the students of Waunakee State Graded school for 
this honor. We are sure that the results were pleas- 
ing to Misses Leone Cate and Bernice Rohr, teachers 
at the Waunakee school. 


The Waukesha County Teachers Garden club is 
starting its second year of work with a four-meeting 
program on conservation. The organization sponsors 
Junior Garden Club work in the schools of the 
county, and the effectiveness of the group is borne 
out in the fact that three years ago there was only 
one school flower show in the county, two years ago 
there were twenty, and this past September there were 
thirty-three in the rural schools of Waukesha County. 
In addition, the Teachers Garden club has established 
a book exchange for the use of Junior Garden clubs 
in the county. Also, in cooperation with the county 
agricultural agent and the extension division of the 
university, the club has taken an active part in school 
landscaping contests. 
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Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin State 
Music Association are: Supt. J. A. Van Natta, Stur- 
geon Bay, president; Willaim B. Jones, Two Rivers, 
vice-president; Supt. H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members of the board: Supt. Page, 
Whitewater, Director A. Enna, West De Pere, and 
Supervisor Bradford, Wisconsin Rapids. 

By action of the State Music Association it was de- 
cided that for the ensuing year the activities of the 
association will be limited to district festivals, in- 
stead of the state festival which has been held in the 
spring the past several years. 


You have to hand it to the Chippewa Falls Senior 
high school band—when they want something they 
go out after it! Last year they wanted to rank high 
in the Eau Claire contest, and they did—taking a 
first place in playing and in marching for group C. 
This fall they wanted new uniforms so on Novem- 
ber 2 they presented a concert, the proceeds of which 
will go to the purchase of new uniforms. 


Harry Kilkelly, high school agriculture teacher, has 
been elected president of the Richland Center Kiwanis 
club. 


We BEG Your Pardon! 


In the convention report of the Tenure committee 
we erroneously listed Miss Lelah Gribble, member 
of the committee, as teaching in Galesville instead of 
at the Lincoln County Normal school, Merrill. 

Slip number 2: the name of Miss Marjorie Scudder, 
Marinette, was inadvertently omitted from the list of 
members of the Council of Education. 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Jackson County Teachers association, 
held at Black River Falls on October 23: Pearl Rose, 
Black River Falls, president; Olive Thompson, Hix- 
ton, vice-president; Selma Anderson, Taylor, secre- 
tary; and Thomas Duffey, Merrillan, treasurer. 

Mr. Silas B. Tobey, former superintendent of the 
Wausau schools, was the principal speaker at the 
October meeting of the Jackson County association. 


New report cards, minus the usual marks of 70, 
80, 85, etc., but with the figures 1, 2, 3, or 4 to 
show that the pupil is making outstanding progress, 
satisfactory progress, fair progress, or very little prog- 
ress, were taken home by the students of Roosevelt 
Junior High school, Fond du Lac, last month. Sepa- 
rate reports will be mailed to parents of children who 
for any reason need corrective work. 


Teachers of the rural schools of the towns of Clay- 
ton and Menasha, Outagamie County, were enter- 
tained at a marionette show presented by Miss Ada 
Porath and six of her pupils, in Appleton last month. 
Three of the girls in the Clayton Center school made 
marionettes which were used as characters, while all 
of the children of the school helped sew the clothing 
and prepare the marionettes with string attachments. 


Mrs. Helen K. Stuart, Neenah school board mem- 
ber, entertained sixty of the Neenah teachers at a 
luncheon, Oct. 17. Professor Baker, Lawrence college, 
gave an account of his travels abroad this past 
summer. 


A recent study made by Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, 
Manitowoc, would seem to indicate that women 
teachers, at least in Manitowoc, are easier with the 
pupils in the matter of marking than are men 
teachers. 








FIRST celebration of the Christmas festival, 

on its present date, December 25, was in Rome, 

350 A.D. The custom of a decorated Christmas 

tree began about 1600 in Germany; not until 

1800 did the custom spread to other countries. 
“_ 


NOW ready: Everypay Lire, Boox I (list 


price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby Gehres. Also in 
this basal series are a Pre-Primer and Primer. 
The new first reader, like the phenomenally suc- 
cessful previous books, is illustrated with large 
action photographs of real children in everyday 
activities. Do you wish descriptive literature? 

Ft al 
CHEOPS, the great pyramid, is calculated 
to weigh 4,883,000 tons; all this stone was put 
into place chiefly by human muscle. 

“ 
NEWEST member of the Winston Dictionary 
family, THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS, continues to break all records in 
universal acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years for 
exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 

a al 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was not in 
Christianity. It was a basic law of seven other 
religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Greek 
philosophy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

tt al 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on the earth 
would weigh about two tons on thesun. Why? 
See USEFUL ScIENCE, Book II, p. 161. Are you 
using this popular series by Weed, Rexford, and 
Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for the junior 
high school years; or Book III, Usrrut 
ScIENCE FOR HiGH ScHOOL, for the one-year 
course in general science. 

“_ 
ONLY four motor cars were registered in the 
United States in 1895. In 1904, only two in 
Kansas City—and they had a head-on collision! 


te al 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of books 
just published—ideal for school libraries and 
Christmas giving: WAGONS WESTWARD, by 
Armstrong Sperry, author of ALL Sait Ser 
($2.00) (12-18); A Doc at His HEE, by 
Charles J. Finger, Newbery Medal winner 
($2.00) (12-18); CorPORAL COREY OF THE 
RoyaL CANADIAN MOUNTED, by Jack O’Brien, 
author of SILVER CHIEF ($2.00) (13-18). 


The JOHN C.EVVT I Ry ge) vp COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~—~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO Tf ATLANTA T DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 
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According to a press notice which has reached our 
desk C. R. Otto, for 18 years a teacher, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for superintendent of schools 
in Richland county at the coming spring elections. 
He is seeking the position now held by Louis Earll, 
who is expected to be a candidate for reelection. 


Has Any One Here Seen Barbara? 

Do you per chance know a Barbara Smith? If so 
please tell her that her sorority pin, dated March 8, 
1936, has been found by a gentleman in Milwaukee. 
If Miss Smith will write us we will be pleased to 
get her in touch with the person who has her pin. 
The jeweled pin has a black enameled background. 
The letters “KAO” also appear on the front of the pin. 


Ernest A. May, Milwaukee, Wisconsin member of 
the N. E. A. Resolutions Committee, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that every teacher is privileged to 
submit for consideration, any resolution or matter 
upon which resolutions might be formulated, to the 
Resolutions Committee of the W. E. A. Mr. May 
says that experience has shown that often classroom 
teachers in the most obscure schools have ideas which 
escape even those in the cities’ largest institutions. 
Suggestions should be mailed at an early date, either 
to the W. E. A. office at Madison or to Mr. May at 
3924 N. Cramer St., Milwaukee. 


High school contests will again be conducted by 
the League of Nations Association next spring. We 
are authorized to say that local prizes will be awarded 
the same as last year. New materials are in prepara- 
tion and will be distributed to high school principals. 
Contest folders and registrations are in the making. 


Dr. Rachel Salisbury, member of the Platteville 
Teachers College English department, is the author of 
a new book, ‘Making Sense’. The book is the first 
in a series of four which are designed for use in 
high school work. Dr. Salisbury is collaborating with 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard, professor of education at Wil- 
liam and Mary college, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Platteville State Teachers college recently purchased 
a new thirty-one passenger bus from the Greyhound 
Lines in Minneapolis. The football team christened it 
by making a trip to Oshkosh, and a group from the 
faculty made the trip in it to Milwaukee, to attend 
the state teachers meeting. 


Bertram McGarrity, music teacher in the Lancaster 
schools, resigned recently to accept a part time teach- 
ing position at the University of Idaho. He will 
continue work toward an advanced degree. 


The Milwaukee High School Teachers’ Association 
sponsored an interesting series of radio programs over 
stations WISN and WTMJ, Milwaukee, during 
American Education Week last month. Speakers in- 
cluded Supt. M. T. Buckley, Washington County; 
Principal R. G, Chamberlin, Rufus King H. S., Mil- 
waukee; Miss Dorothy C. Enderis, head of the ex- 
tension department, Milwaukee public schools; Wal- 
demar C. Wehe, former president of the Board of 
School Directors, Milwaukee; Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
Ass’t. Supt. of Milwaukee schools; Rev. E, S. Hjort- 
land, Milwaukee pastor; and Secretary O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison. 


The Social Studies Club of Milwaukee County has 
planned a purposeful program for this winter. The 
theme for the year is: Conservation of Human Re- 
sources. Lectures, discussion groups, and field trips 
constitute the club’s program. Professor John L. Gil- 
lin, Penologist of the U. of W. recently addressed the 
club, which is composed of members from the Mil- 
waukee public schools, the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, and Shorewood High school. 

Newly elected officers are: Luvella K. Reschke, 
president; Katherine Dresden, vice-president; and 
Fred C. Gee, secretary—-treasurer. The committee 
chairmen are: James L. Fitzpatrick, curriculum; Roy 
McCrory, extension; and Fred Thomson, research. 


On page 175 of the November JouRNAL, in re- 
porting a meeting of rural teachers of Grant County 
at the Liberty Ridge school, we erroneously stated 
that the class demonstrations were given by the mem- 
bers of the Fennimore High School Teacher Training 
class under the direction of Miss Eulalia Weisend. 
The demonstration was presented by the students of 
the Liberty Ridge school, under the able direction of 
the regular teacher, Miss Bernadean Johnson. A thou: 
sand pardons to Miss Johnson, who rightfully de- 
serves full credit for the splendid demonstration put 
on for the benefit of the 80 Grant county teachers 
and 27 members of the Fennimore H. S. T. T. class 
present. 


Floyd Krause was recently named the science 
teacher and football coach at Ellsworth High school, 
to succeed K. C. Wennerberg, who resigned to accept 
a commercial position at Menomonie. 





Spend the 
Week-End 
at the.. 


vacation in 


MILWAUKEE 





Rates at The 
Schroeder are 
lower than ever 
these days .. 
standards of accommo- 
dations, food and service 
were never higher. Plan now 
to enjoy a delightful week-end 





. but 





Dine and dance to nation- 
ally famous music in the 
New Empire Room. 
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As part of their American Education Week pro- 
gram the Janesville Education Association sponsored 
a lecture by Edward Price Bell, foreign news editor 
of the Literary Digest. Mr. Bell was London corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily News for twenty-two 
years and recently returned from a 39,000 mile trip 
around the world, during which time he interviewed 
many political leaders in Europe and Asia. 


Since the October JouRNAL a few more teacher 
groups have reported officers: 

Brule Teachers Local: Harry Anderson, president; 
Miss Ina Lustig, vice-president; and Miss Lil- 
lian Lemponen, secretary—treasurer. 

Douglas Co. Teachers Local No. 3: Sidney Fjerstad, 
president; Miss Mary Koskovich, vice-president; 
and Miss Hilda Wattman, secretary—treasurer. 

Neenah T. A.: Harvey Leaman, president; Miss Le- 
nore Meyer, vice-president; Miss Eunice Hohner, 
secretary; and Miss Katherine Jones, treasurer. 

Oconto County T. A.: Hugo Fischer, president; Miss 
Mabel Leemon, vice-president; Raymond Carri- 
veau, secretary; and Clarence McMahon, treasurer. 

Pierce Co. T. A.: Miss Nelle Foley, president; Wil- 
liam Sanford, vice-president; and Miss Marian 
Bergseng, secretary—treasurer. 


The Neenah High school home economics class 
taught by Miss Phyllis Lauermann is seeing to it that 
Santa visits less fortunate children of the city this 
Christmas time. A party is being planned for all pu- 
pils who don’t usually have much in the way of 
Yuletide cheer, with gifts donated by interested 
citizens. 


Miss Lulu Adams of Mt. Hope has been hired as 
assistant to Miss Eulalia Weisend, teacher of the Fen- 
nimore H. S, T. T. class. Miss Weisend reports that 
the new school building being built at Fennimore 
will house the agriculture and teacher training 
departments. 


Scores of high school students and teachers at- 
tended the north central speech institute held at An- 
tigo the latter part of last month. Principal speakers 
were Harry Bender, Colby, and M. H. Jackson, Madi- 
son. The staff conducting the institute included Prof. 
Rexford §S. Mitchell, Lawrence college, and Prof. 
H. L. Ewbank, Prof. Ethel T. Rockwell, and Prof. 
Joseph Smith of the U. of W. speech department. 


John Hassbert, Algoma, has joined the La..aster 
faculty, to fill the vacancy in the music department 
created by the resignation of Bertram McGarity, who 
is attending the University of Northern Utah, doing 
work on his master’s degree. 


Additional 100%ers to December 1vu 

Bear Creek — Butternut S. G.— Chetek — Dane 
County, Eastern—Dane County, Western—Eau Claire 
—Fond du Lac—Iron County—Junction City—NMil- 
waukee Vocational School — Minong — Outagamie 
County S. G. Schools: Little Chute, Combined Locks, 
Shiocton, Isaar, Sunnynook—Polley S. G. School 
(Taylor Co.) — Pulaski — Rock County — Roosevelt 
S. G. School (Marinette Co.)—Rudolph—Sauk City 
—Shorewood Hills §. G. Schoo! (Dane Co.)— 
Sparta—Taylor County. 
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CHEWING GUM 








Chewing gum benefits teeth by help- 


ing to exercise them and by helping 






to keep them “spick-and-span”. 






Hence there is a reason, a time and 





place for the sometimes discouraged 








enjoyment of Chewing Gum. 





& 


University research forms the basis of our 
advertising ...The National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufactu s, Pier 23, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 
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Dorothy Dix, famous newspaper writer, will be the 
principal speaker at the banquet of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals at New Orleans, 
February 22, at the St. Charles Hotel. She is Mrs. 
Gilmer and lives in New Orleans. 


Students of Mineral Point “brought home the ba- 
con” in the Junior Live Stock show held at Madison 
the latter part of October. Twenty-eight exhibitors 
from the agricultural department which is under the 
direction of T. R. Lathrope won first place, with 
three members winning the state championship in the 
Fat Stock judging contest. Russell Uren was high 
individual in the state, and Laverne Schaaf was second 
high. 


Miss Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland High school 
sent in a good one, which actually happened in her 
class. When asked “Why is ‘Miss’ in parentheses ?” 
one bright young thing wise-cracked, “Because she 
missed getting married.” 


The Northwestern Group of Supervising Teachers 
met at Menominee, November 20, for the purpose of 
discussing trends in curriculum making. Interesting 
panel discussions were given by the following peo- 
ple: Remaking the Curriculum, Charles Walden, 
chairman, Jennie Webster, Helen Nelson; Curriculum 
Development, Paul Gleiter, chairman, Stella Hendrick- 
son, Ida Ooley, John Nelson; The Activities Pro- 
gram, Helen Larson, chairman, Agnes Johnson, Lil- 
lian Hasbrook; The Foundation of the Curriculum 
Ada Smith, chairman, Mildred Weitz. 











63 B.C. A. D. 1937 
BIMILLENNIUM OF AUGUSTUS 

| Lay Your Plans Early for Joining the 1937 

AUGUSTAN PILGRIMAGE 


AND 
CAESAR TOUR IN GAUL 


Leaders include Prof. A. D. Winspear, 
Dr. G. H. Allen, Prof. F. A. Spencer 


For information write to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass., or George S. Read, 
Dept. of Classics, University of Wisconsin 























Schools making plans for the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial celebration (and every school should have some 
sort of a program commemorating the life of this 
great educator!), will be glad to hear of a book 
written by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the N. E. A. 
Journal, entitled “Horace Mann: His Ideas and 
Ideals”. It contains a sketch of Horace Mann’s life, 
his inspiring lecture on education, his charming let- 
ter to school children, and numerous short quota- 
tions. Since the book has been produced without roy- 
alty or profit, it can be had at the nominal cost of 
25¢ per copy by writing the National Home Library 
Foundation, Chandler Building, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, spent several days in Wisconsin recently, 
visiting the State Department, the University, and 
County Normal schools. Miss Carney is interested es- 
pecially in rural teacher training and rural sociology. 
She feels that since the depression people have come 
to a better understanding of rural education; that the 
depression has revealed the sore spots of rural educa- 
tion as revealed in the press; that there is greater 
interest in farming and the improvement of rural 
life, than existed ten years ago. 

We were pleased to have Miss Carney visit the 
W.E. A. office. She spoke very highly of the W. E. A. 
public relations and interpretation program and com- 
mended the association publications. 


The December issue of the N. E. A. Journal car- 
ries a vivid description of the enactment into law 
last summer of statewide tenure in Louisiana. Inas- 
much as Wisconsin teachers are vitally interested in 
this subject we suggest a careful reading of the 
N. E. A. Journal article. 


At the W. I. A. A. meeting at Milwaukee the early 
part of November Supt. H. J. Antholz, Spooner, was 
elected First District representative of the Board for 
a five year term. 





Plan Your Vacation Early! 


Write for full information and rates on 


FALL & WINTER TOURS and CRUISES 


Nye & Winter Company—tTravel Bureaus 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida St., a Wis. 25So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
224 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















TO OUR MANY FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


“@ Merry Christmas 


= AND’ 


A Happy New Year” 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., Eau Cuaire, WIS. 

















——— 
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Did you notice that the November issue of the 
N. E. A. Journal carried an article by Principal H. H. 
Helble, Appleton, on teacher meetings? Other ad- 
ministrators will be interested in the usable ideas set 
forth by Principal Helble. 


* 
NECROLOGY Our 


* W. E. A. Member at Time of Death ‘6 , 
Miss Mary E. Lewis, 72, grade teacher in the erry Christmas 
Winslow school, Racine, for 31 years prior to her / 
retirement in 1919, died at her home in Racine on and a 


November 5. Happy New Dear” 


*Miss Genevieve B. Fahey, grade teacher in the 
Janes school, Racine, died at a Racine hospital, . i} 





/ 


Everett H. Burlingame, 76, former teacher in vari- meaningless form! 


ous schools of Columbus county, and county super- 


intendent of the Columbia county schools from 1894 For many years the Fond du Lac School 
to 1902, died at his home in Madison, Nov. 12, Supply Co. has had the pleasure of serv- 
after a five weeks’ illness. ing Wisconsin schools and teachers. Our 
constant contacts have resulted in friend- 

Miss Adeline R. Marvin, 75, teacher in the Madi- 0 a Arca sear alae ee — 
son schools from 1899 to 1935, when she retired, other begins we wish to extend sincere 


died at a Madison hospital, November 19, after a j| greetings of the season to our many Wis- 
long illness. consin school friends. 


Eleanor Topper, 31, for seven years a teacher in Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


the Dane county schools, and for the past five years Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
assistant in the office of the county superintendent for ; in Ed i iati 

Member Wisconsin Education Association 
the western district, died, November 19, at the Dane . 
county sanatorium after a five months’ illness. 

















The P Teachers Agency, Inc. 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
TEACHERS - PHOTOS - MAGAZINES 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 











16th Year 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Good Positions — Good Teachers — Good Service 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Write for Summary of 1986—Vacancies, salaries, trends. Calls coming in now for the second semester 

















Th bet- , 

ter schools oe HUGHES a pong ae 
tens 9 eM Fa TEA C H E R S A G EN CY suburbs of M il- 
those with which 25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. waukee and Chi- 
we work. Member National Association Teachers Agencies cago. 
















C iH A Ss bE An Active Reliable Agency 


Good Service at All Seasons 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Free Enrollment 
(Established, 1900) 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Laugh and The 


Mathematics of Christmas 


“Old man, you don’t seem to be at all worried 
over the high cost of Christmas. With most of us 
mere husbands, Christmas is a total loss; doesn’t 
your wife clean you out at this season?” 

“Between ourselves, I welcome Christmas. My wife 
gets so wound up in doing her Christmas shopping, 
early and late, that for about three months she for- 
gets all about playing bridge and on the whole I 
save a lot of money by not having to pay her losses.” 


What He Wants at Christmas 


Packard roadster 
Russian pajamas 
Dunhill pipe set 
Fraternity ring 
Portable typewriter 
Straight ‘‘A’s”’ 
Trip to Europe 
Raccoon coat 


What He Got 
Red neckties 
Flannel pajamas 
Woolen underwear 
Ear muffs 
Book of Mrs. Browning's poetry 
Bedroom slippers 
Cold 
Call from the dean’s office 

—Ohio State Dial 


With Fixin’s 

Mrs. Newed entered the dining room and proudly 
placed the turkey on the table. 

“There you are, dear, my first Christmas turkey!” 
she exclaimed. 

Mr. Newed gazed with admiration at the bird’s 
shape. 

“Wonderful, darling!’ he said. “How beautifully 
you have stuffed it!” 

“Stuffed!” she echoed. “But, my dear, this one 
wasn't hollow.” 


Seasonable Reflections 

A spendthrift is a man who makes up with his 
girl before Christmas, 

What the heck would you give a nudist for a 
Christmas present? 

As a father we are puzzled to know how to tell 
Willie that Santa Claus comes down the chimney in 
a steam-heated flat. 

About twenty years ago the big question was how 
to get out of the trenches before Christmas. Now it’s 
how to get out of the hole after the holiday. 

We know a fat girl in Racine who hung up her 
stocking on Christmas Eve, and when Santa got a 
good look at it, he left his pouch and took the 
stocking away. 

Christmas shoppers’ faces will be worn again this 
year. 

Do your Christmas hinting early. 





What Did She Mean? 


Reggy: ‘‘Ma writes that she expects to have a nice 
goose for Christmas this year.” 

Peggy: ‘‘Oh, you surely must go home, you mustn't 
disappoint her.” 


An intelligent mother is one who knows that while 
she is Christmas shopping she must get the children 
something for their father to play with. 

If all the neckties lying in dresser drawers were 
laid end to end, they would reach three times around 
every haberdashery shop in the United States. 


News! 


The children in a boarding home had been hearing 
a lot of talk about Christmas and were playing it 
was Christmas Day. Georgie, age five, with a bundle 
of newspapers under his arm was a newsboy. Run- 
ning down the stairs, he burst into the room where 
his mother was entertaining at tea, shouting: 

“Wxtra! Wxtra! All about Jesus born in a 
manger!” 


No Information Given 

“I want to know,” said the grim-faced woman, 
“how much money my husband drew out of the bank 
just before Christmas.” 

“I cannot give you that information, madam,” 
answered the man in the cage. 

“You're the paying teller, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I’m not the telling payer.” 


Sarcasm 
Lady Bountiful: “Here’s a penny, my poor man. 
Tell me, how did you become so destitute?” 
Beggar: “I was always like you, mum, a-givin’ 
away vast sums ter the pore an’ needy at Christmas 
time.” 








an marked ‘Not to be opened till Christmas,’ 
sar —Judge. 
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EF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE. READING FOR TEACHERS | 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


A Student’s History of Education (Revised) 
Frank P. Graves. The Macmillan Company. 
New York City. Price $2.50 

The author of this book is the commissioner of 
education and president of the university of the state 
of New York, and is well known for his exhaustive 
historical treatment of education published in a three- 
volume series. A Student's History of Education was 

first published in 1915, and the present volume is a 

complete brushing over of the earlier work. The ap- 

proach is the same; the stressing of institutional 
growth rather than educational philosophy. Con- 
fronted with space limitations the author has con- 
densed the historical backgrounds of education prior 
to three centuries ago into some 200 pages, devoting 
the remainder of the 550 page book to American 
educational development, taking the reader down to 
the present, with its new emphasis upon nursery edu- 
cation in one direction and adult education in the 

opposite direction. Each chapter is concluded with a 

brief digest, plus a comprehensive list of selected 

readings. 

The book is ideal for teacher training institutions, 
and will also be of interest to high school students 
of history. 


Youth Serves the Community 

Paul R. Hanna. Appleton—Century Co. N. Y. C. 

Price: $2.00 

What has youth been doing during the depression 

years? Have the boys and girls of America become 
juvenile dole problems to their parents and the com- 
munity, or have they contributed to the activities of 
society? Youth Serves the Community presents in an 
original manner a highly suggestive survey of co- 
operative community activities which have had for 
their purpose the betterment of the general welfare 
and in which children and youth have been the par- 
ticipants. The book is the first of a series being 
published under the auspices of the Progressive 
Education Association. 


Personal Problems in School Management 
Moeller, Hamer, and Bowersox. Newson & Co., 
Chicago. Price: $1.60 

This book is directed to the teacher in training or 
the beginning teacher; recognizing the changes in 

point of view and methods without soaring into a’ 

technical discussion of educational philosophies. 

Types of teaching procedure, handling mi the modern 

curriculum, methods of measurement, and individuali- 

zation of instruction are some of the topics discussed. 

Considerable attention is paid to such topics as at- 

tendance problems, the recognition of children’s dis- 

eases, instructions for a large number of schoolroom 
and outdoor games, and suggestions for the recess 
and luncheon periods. 

The Teaching of Physical Education—Jackson Shar- 
man. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. Price: $1.60 

Adventures in Recreation—W, W Pangburn. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., N. Y. Price: $.72 





American Life and School Curriculum—Harold Rugg. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Price: $2.60 

High School Administration—Maxwell and Kilzer. 
Doubleday-Doran, Garden City, N. Y. Price: 
$2.50 

An Introduction to Teaching—Knudsen and McAfee. 
Doubleday—Doran, Garden City, N. Y. Price: 
$2.00 

* 


NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


Occupational Civics 

I. K. Giles. The Macmillan Co., New York 

City. Price: $1.40 list 

Guidance in pupil appreciation of various voca- 

tions. The book’s 376 pages of text divided into four 
parts: general facts about the choice of a vocation; 
the various occupations and opportunities in each; 
government, its relation to the worker, the opportuni- 
ties of government work; and a final part dealing 
with the use of leisure, training for a life work and 
personal standards leading to success. Text material 
well organized, simply written and enhanced with 
adequate illustrations. 


Music Highways and Byways 
McConathy, Beattie, and Morgan. Sélver—Bur- 
dett Co., Newark, N. J. Price: $1.48 

Termed by the publishers as “The Bronze Book”, 
to follow the well-known “Silver Book” by the same 
authors this new publication has much to offer teach- 
ers of music, on the junior high school level. The 
book is beautifully printed, with excellent illustra- 
tions, while the folk music is given in its original 
form, with the foreign language text retained. Mate- 
rial is presented in unit form, readily integrated with 
other subjects. The authors are to be commended for 
their wide choice of material, giving representation 
from nearly all countries. 

In addition to the musical presentation of the book 
there is a unit on “Exploring the Materials of 
Music”, as well as plays, pageants, and festivals built 
around the songs of the units “Trips Abroad” by 
Stella Marek Cushing. The book also includes a list 
of correlated recorded music which could be used 
_— advantage in teaching the music in “The Bronze 
Book”’. 


On the Road to Civilization (A World 
History) 
Heckel and Sigman. John C. Winston Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Price: $2.40 
Presenting a text of Anthony Adverse dimensions 
(864 pp.) the authors of On the Road to Civiliza- 
tion have written a complete chronicle of the human 
race, from the Stone Age to the Spanish Revolution. 
Organized in fifteen units, each preceded by a pre- 
view, and each unit divided into chapters with short 
topic paragraphs. At the close of each chapter is a 
list of thought-provoking questions, together with a 
list of terms to understand, places to locate, and 
characters to identify. Another welcome feature of 
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the text is a comprehensive activities program at the 
end of each unit, with more than 500 activities sug- 
gested, so that every student may choose something he 
really likes to do. A few such activities will help to 
make history a real “‘live’’ subject which has a bearing 
on their daily lives. 


Health Life Series 
Fowlkes, Jackson and Jackson. John C. Winston 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Prices: Healthy Bodies 
(Grade 3) $.64, Healthy Growing (Grade 4) 
$.64 Keeping Well, (Grade 5) $.80 and Com- 
munity Health (Grade 6) $.84 
The authors of this series of health texts embrace 
a combination of the point of view of the schoolman 
and the medical profession. The materials in the se- 
ries are well graded and generous use has been made 
of stories which appeal to children. Lessons of health 
are also brought out in conversational situations. 
Health problems, what to do and what to avoid, 
are presented from the child’s everyday experience 
in life, whether at home, in school or in an auto- 
mobile trailer. A significant feature of the series is 
its positive approach in always suggesting what to 
do, complying therein with the accepted axiom of 
Learning by Doing. Every chapter concludes with 
“Things to Do.” There are also health knowledge 







THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kindsof // 
scientific measuring instruments, 
You will find complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 
riam-Webster. 7. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 


207 outstanding 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
en Second Edition 








Supreme Authority 
“aa A New Creation 


‘be rowan = 3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated ¢ Over 13,000 
biographical entries e Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











tests and diagnostic tests, thus prodding the child to 
check his health conduct against his knowledge of 
health rules. 

Provision is made for individual differences by 
means of starred units in which pupils carry health 
work into its relationships with certain phases of the 
social studies. 

The books are profusely illustrated with action pic- 
tures bearing directly upon the subjects at hand. 
Large clear type is a feature of these attractively 
bound books. 

Written as basal texts, the books have wide possi- 
bilities as supplementary readers. In the selection of 

materials the authors have been mindful of the Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education (The N. E. A. and A. M. A.). 

The series has been well motivated throughout and 
should engage pupil interest through its constant 
appeal to do things and keep physically fit and happy. 
Consumers Cooperative Adventures (Case 

Studies) 
Harlan J. Randall and Clay J. Daggett. White- 
water Press, Whitewater, Wis. List Price: $2.00 

Ever since the Wisconsin ‘legislature, in the sum- 
mer of 1935, passed a bill prescribing that coopera- 
tive marketing should be taught in the schools of the 
state, teachers have been groping around for mate- 
rial to use. Few knew a thing about the cooperative 
movement, and little had been written to help them 
in their prescribed duties. In such a situation it was 
inevitable that in time publishers would fill the need; 
and this book offers much to the teacher who is look- 
ing for good classroom material. What is more, the 
authors of the book have studiously avoided the pit- 
falls of propaganda, which has so highly flavored 
most material on the subject published to date. 

Briefly, the book is what it aims to be: a document 
of case studies of various cooperatives, some mark- 
edly successful, others not. It is not written in the 
interest of any one cooperative society or system, but 
rather serves as an unbiased recording of cooperative 
experiences, through selective sampling. 

The book opens with a brief description of the co- 
operatives in Great Britain, and then goes on to dis- 
cuss case histories of cooperatives in this country, 
many of them in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Types of 


cooperatives described: cooperative retail stores, 
wholesale companies, cooperative retail oil com- 
panies, cooperative educational organizations, credit 


unions, and miscellaneous forms of cooperative effort. 

Consumers Cooperative Adventures should prove a 
great help to the many teachers who are sorely puz- 
zled when confronted with the problem of teaching 
this new subject of our curriculum. 











Consumers Cooperative Adventures 
(Case Studies) 
By Randall and Daggett 


A NEW TEXT AND REFERENCE 
BOOK ON COOPERATIVES. 


Every teacher of social science and agri- 
culture should have several copies for 








student reference. 


642 pages—90 illustrations 
List Price $2.00 


Order from 
Whitewater Press, Whitewater, Wis. 
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Co-operative Life and Business 
Bunn-Mabie. E. M. Hale and Co., Milwaukee 
A second book on cooperatives published by Wis- 
consin people this past month (see above). Co-oper- 
ative Life and Business is directed at the pupil rather 
than the teacher. Starting out with a true-life situa- 
tion, in the form of a lemonade stand, the book di- 
rects the pupil’s attention to cooperative effort in 
adult life and business. An overview of cooperatives 
in other countries is given, and the growth of the co- 
operative movement in this country adequately pre- 
sented. The authors have been careful to present 
both sides of the picture, giving the limitations and 
difficulties of cooperatives as well as their benefits. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher 
Frank J. Lowth. The Macmillan Company, 
N. ¥.C. Price: $2:25 

Written by a Wisconsin schoolman (former prin- 
cipal of the Rock County Normal school, Janes- 
ville), this book is a revision and enlargement of a 
text of the same name and authorship, published in 
1926. Text material is rearranged under two heads: 
general problems of management, and problems of 
teaching and learning. The revision has been thor- 
ough; some change in every chapter, seven old chap- 
ters scrapped and nine new ones added. 

Subject matter has to do with guiding objectives, 
essential principles of school practices, and general 
teacher-learning procedures. While the text is ade- 
quate it does not attempt to be exhaustive in its 
treatment; rather submitting reference to an abund- 
ance of helpful books, manuals, etc. on the points 
discussed. Its 600 pages are packed full of helpful 
material of equal interest to rural school admin- 
istrators and teachers. 


BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


English teachers will be interested in a recent 
monograph of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, entitled “A Correlated Curriculum”, being 
a report of the committee on correlation of the Coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of Ruth Mary Weeks. 
Length: 287 pages, plus appendix and index. Pub- 
lished by Appleton—Century, N. Y. Price: $2.00. 

Py 


The Macmillan Co. (N. Y.) has come out with 
two new science books: General Science For Today 
(Revised) by Watkins and Bedell ($1.72 list), and 
New Laboratory Experiments in Practical Chemistry 
by Newton H. Black in two editions, one in cloth, 
the other in paper. Paper edition larger size to pro- 
vide for interlinear blanks for answers. Price, either 
edition: $1.25 list. 


* 

Ginn & Co. has recently published books 4-5-6 of 
their series entitled The Children’s Own Readers. 
The publishers remind us that more than 50,000 
children, 1500 teachers, and many supervisors and 
administrators contributed to the nation-wide experi- 
mentation undertaken to determine scientifically an 
interesting and worth-while prose content for the 
— Prices: Book 4—$.84; Book 5—$.88 ; Book 6— 
92. 


3 
New workbooks: two from Ginn & Co.: Directed 
Studies in American History (Revised Edition), Kid- 
ger, $.56; Map Work and Study Guide (To accom- 
pany Muzzey’s “A History of Our Country”), Bishop, 
Robinson, Walker, $.56. The Dupuis French Verb 





of students. 


YOUR SCHOOL 
NEEDS MODERN TEXTBOOKS 


to satisfy the broad purposes of the modern high 
schoo] and the varied interests, needs, and abilities 


Modern teaching programs in two basic subjects—LITERATURE and SCIENCE— 
are provided in the following textbooks: 





ENJOYING LITERATURE 
(Payne—Neville—Chapman) 
High School Literature Series 
GOOD COMPANIONS 
INTERESTING FRIENDS 
VOICES OF AMERICA 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 














Let us tell you more about these new textbooks. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 





SCIENCE AT WORK 
(Regenstein-—Teeters) 
DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
(Baker-—Mills—Connor) 
DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 
(Biddle—Bush-Connor) 
DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
(In Preparation) 
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THE 
BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


1936 Edition 


Are your pupils taking real geographic 
journeys or are they merely taking tourist 
trips through the countries they are 
studying in their geography texts? 


THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRA- 
PHY SERIES is the only series which 
assures real geographic journeys. 


H. H. FULLER} 1217 E. Johnson St. 





Representative Madison, Wis. 
Silver == Burdett 
Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 





Book was recently published by Macmillan, $1.00 list 
(publishers call attention to the fact that it is not a 
typical workbook, but rather a supplement to the 
textbook.) Macmillan also presents the Unit-Plan 
Workbook For First-Year Algebra, by Virginia Wil- 
lett, $.48. Three practice-pad workbooks of the Unit- 
Activities Reading Series published by Silver—Burdett 
Co., author Nila Banton Smith: In City and Coun- 
try ($.32), Tom's Trip ($.36) At Home and Away 
($.40) ; Student's Workbook and Guide in Ancient 
and Medieval History (based on “Ancient and Me- 
dieval History’, Magoffin and Duncalf), Silver—Bur- 
dett Co., $.68. : 

Silver—Burdett has also published, in book form, 
a teachers’ guide for the first year of the Unit- 
Activity Reading Series, 500 pp., $1.20. 

* 


An interesting new edition of a favorite classic: 
Scott’s Ivanhoe in cloth, modernized and abridged. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Co., $.96 list. Part of 
the Golden Key series. Well printed; only objection: 
type rather small, to avoid making book too bulky. 

« 


Music lovers on the high school and college level 
will be interested in a brief (90 pp.) paper-bound 
book, A Guide to Symphonic Music, W. Otto Miess- 
ner, published by Silver—Burdett for $1.00 containing 
the principal themes of master works in actual nota- 
tion. Deals with structure of music, dance suites, 
typical symphonies and forms of dramatic music. Re- 
quires some musical background for effective use. 

© 


High school students of European history will find 
London Through the Ages, F. W. Tickner, pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York (Price: 


$2.00) of great interest as reference reading. The 
300 pp. book is beautifully illustrated, and carefully 
traces the history of England’s great metropolis from 
Roman times to the present. 

e 


Our Homes is a recent publication of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C.; 
Price: paper, 25¢; cloth 50¢. The book approaches 
the influence of the home from four different aspects: 
the historical development of family life, home plan- 
ning and management, the home as a cultural center, 
and educational aspects of the home. Chapters within 
these four divisions are written by well known writers. 

“ 


Teachers interested in dramatic instruction will be 
pleased to know about the recent publication Prac- 
tice in Dramatics by Edwin Lyle Harden, Bakers 
Plays, Boston, publishers. The author obviously has 
felt the need of specific material for practice in the 
fundamentals of dramatic presentation. The selections 
were chosen to give the student exercise in every 
conceivable form of dramatic expression, such as 
pantomime, pause, emotional response, tempo and so 
forth. 

e 

The approaching Christmas season has brought us 
a number of children’s books. As usual the Junior 
Press books of the Albert Whitman Co. of Chicago 
are outstanding in illustrative beauty, high quality 
printing and well-written text. Five and six-year-olds 
will be thrilled with the adventures of Rowena Teena 
Tot (very brown) And the Runaway Turkey for 
$1.00 (including the nice fat turkey finallv caught 
by Rastus!). In the Mouse’s House ($1.00) is en- 
hanced by the charming illustrations of Mathilde Rit- 
ter and clever text by Lois Donaldson. Snip, Snap, 
Snurr, that delightful trio of youthful rouges have 
further adventures with the Gingerbread. (Price 
$1.00) Long favorites of Swedish children these three 
boys have won over quite an audience in juvenile 
America. 

Beppo, charming little Italian boy, with his pet 
goose, should be a great favorite for children in the 
sub-teens. The book ($2.00) is full of interesting 
folk-lore. Gay Pippo ($2.00) is a blue monkey from 
Madagascar, and you can imagine what scrapes he 
gets into before the end of this book is reached. 
Best of all, Pippo was a real live character, the pet 
of one of the joint authors. 

Billy Corry, Adventurer, deals with the happening 
in the life of a 12 year old American boy. Lots of 
action—the type of story a boy in his early teens 
will enjoy, and incidentally absorb some of the char- 
acter education lessons which are cleverly worked 
into the story. 

° 

Several readers have reached our desk which are 
worthy of mention. Macmillan presents Heme (A 
Social Science Reader) by Waddell, Nemec, und 
Bush, all members of the state department of public 
instruction. The story, a continuous narrative, con- 
cerns Billy and Peggy and their parents. The text is 
well written and the book is illustrated with pictures 
which, though directly integrated with the printed 
matter, carry the story independently. 

Other worthwhile readers: City Friends, Macmil- 
lan ($.72 list); Book Three of the Science Stories 
(Curriculum Foundation Series), Scott, Foresman & 
Co. ($.76 list) grand illustrations; Our Pets, Noble 
and Noble ($.96); Near and Far (Unit-Activity 
Reading Series), Silver—Burdett & Co. ($.76); A 
Hoosier Schoolboy on Hudson Bay, Little Brown & 
Co. (suitable for the sixth or seventh grade). 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, H. S. CONTEST SUBJECT 





Guid. & Personnel Assns. 
To Meet in New Orleans 


The annual meetings of the 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations and its 
member organizations will be held 
in New Orleans February 17th to 
20th, it was recently announced. 


The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association in its sessions will 
emphasize the techniques of guid- 
ance. It will devote one general 
session each to their applications in 
organization and administration, the 
gathering of occupational informa- 
tion, the imparting of occupational 
information, and placement and 
follow-up. 

Two of the general sessions of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women will be symposia de- 
voted to the topics, “Looking To- 


ward a Permanent Youth Program’”’* 


and “Integrating Guidance, Aca- 
demic, Vocational, and Social.” 


The American College Personnel 
Association will stress actual ac- 
complishments in college personnel 
work in the areas of personal coun- 
seling, educational counseling, gen- 
eral placement, teacher placement, 
and records and research. 


A number of the other organiza- 
tions in the Council expect to hold 
one or two meetings for their 
members attending the convention. 


The joint sessions under the 
auspices of the Council include an 
opening luncheon with an address 
on critical issues in guidance and 
personnel work, several simultane- 
ous discussion groups concerning 
personal adjustment problems of 
the individual, and a panel discus- 
sion of the broad problems of 
youth, participated in by leaders 
of the governmental and private 
agencies engaged in major attacks 
upon them. 





An essay contest for all high 
school seniors in the state is be- 
ing sponsored by Koinos, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin honorary fra- 
ternity recognizing outstanding 
achievements in the field of inter- 
racial and interreligious activity, 
and by the Madison Council of 
Jews and Christians. 

“Justice, Amity, and Under- 
standing Among Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants” is the essay sub- 
ject. The word limit is 1500-2000 
words, and the deadline for entries 
is April 1, 1937. 

Prizes of $50 for first place, $30 
for second, and $20 for third 
place will be awarded winners by 
the judges, who will be Selig 
Perlman, professor of economics in 
the university, Justice John D. 
Wickhem, of the state supreme 
court, and O. H. Plenzke, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Education Association, and editor 
of the JOURNAL. 

Money for the prizes was do- 
nated by a prominent member of 
the Madison Council of Jews and 
Christians, and was divided into 

(Continued on page 224) 

















Meet our third vice-president, 
Miss Esther Krakow, county super- 
intendent of Eastern Dane. We 
were unable to secure Miss Kra- 
kow’s picture in time for the Nov. 
JouRNAL, so we take pleasure in 
this introduction, though some- 
what delayed. 
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Wisconsin Printing 
Teachers Organize 


Harvard C. Smith, teacher in the 
Kenosha Central High school, was 
named president of a newly-formed 
organization of printing teachers, 
who met during the state teachers 
convention in Milwaukee. 


Other officers named are: Du- 
ane H. Brophy, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional school, vice-president; Leon- 
ard A. Peterson, Green Bay West 
High school, secretary—treasurer; 
and Harold O. Griffith, Menasha 
High school, O. A. Paciotti, Beaver 
Dam High school, and H. R. John- 
son, Washington Park High school, 
Racine, members of the board of 
directors, 


Plans for the organization were 
worked out by printing teachers 
under the chairmanship of H. O. 
Griffith, Menasha. O. A. Paciotti, 
Beaver Dam, presented the pro- 
posed constitution. The name of 
the organization is the “Wisconsin 
Graphics Arts Teachers Associa- 
tion.” 





Milwaukee Gets $46,000 
For Public Forum Fund 


Last month the federal govern- 
ment granted Milwaukee $46,000 
for public forums and adult edu- 
cation. Twelve cities were chosen 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, for federal 
aid in such a program. 


Walter S. Nichols, principal of 
the Wisconsin Avenue _ school, 
will be given a leave of absence to 
conduct the program, which is un- 
der the supervision of Miss Dor- 
othy C. Enderis, director of the 
department of municipal recreation 
and adult education in Milwaukee. 

The allotment of federal funds 
will enable Principal Nichols to 
inaugurate an extensive series of 
junior and senior forums in the 
schools and colleges of the city 
and matinee forums for women 
and general adult forums in the 
evening. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAy HAVE MIssED 





H-s-s-st, Look Out for 
W. R. Hearst, You Peds! 





A. L. McMahon, Chilton, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association 
of Vocational Agricultural Instruc- 
tors, sends us the following item: 

“In the afternoon of the recent 
state teachers convention I at- 
tended a sectional meeting where 
much was said about a four year 
plan. That same evening I at- 
tended the Wisconsin American 
Legion Schoolmasters club meet- 
ing, where I was handed an Amer- 
icanism Program printed on a pink 
slip! Later on in the program a 
very Russiany looking villain was 
introduced as ‘a distinguished Pro- 
fessor direct from Russia’. He lec- 
tured to us straight from the 
shoulder, using clear cut Ameri- 
canized Russian verbage, punctu- 
ated with sprays of water as he ir- 
rigated his oratorical organs, and 
at points of extreme emphasis he 
sailed biscuits and dishes, at the 
heads of his attentive and alert 
audience. At the climax of his ora- 
tion a pie was raised high above 
his head, but as all his listeners 
had slid under the tables he re- 
laxed and subsided for the evening.” 

Rumor has it that the bewhisk- 
ered gentleman in question was 
Richard E, (Dick) Evans of 
Milwaukee. 

Too bad that William Randolph 
couldn’t be there to confirm his 
apparent suspicion that the word 
pedagogue should be defined as “a 
Red in school clothing.” 


Wis. Cavalcade Booklet 
Of Great School Value 


The Wisconsin Cavalcade, with 
a cast of 2,200 actors, was given 
at historic Camp Randall in Madi- 
son to audiences of 60,000 last 
summer. Rich in the history of the 
state—Aztalon, Jean Nicolet, the 
Jesuits, Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, Treaty of 1825 at Prairie du 
Chien, the Lead Mines, Black 
Hawk War, Wisconsin a Territory, 
Madison the Capitol, the First 
Legislature, the Conestoga Caval- 
cade, Wisconsin’s Settlers from 
Europe—all is described in a book- 
let “The Centennial Cavalcade, a 
Pageant of Wisconsin’s History”, 
for sale through the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, at 25¢ each 
plus 3¢ postage per copy for 
mailing. 

This booklet is of great value to 
libraries, schools, drama groups, 
and historians. We recommend it 
for school use. 


School $ Charts for 
Speakers Distributed 








The Secretary’s office 
I] has mailed to all presi- 
dents of Locals and ad- 
ministrators a set of ten 
charts which are enlarge- 
| ments of graphs in 
“School Dollars.” These 
contain pertinent financial 
and school support facts | 
which were thought us- 
able for speakers. The 
cost prohibits general dis- 
tribution of the charts. If 
you want to use the charts 
for speaking purposes or 
temporary display, see 
your Locals president or 
head of your school sys- 
tem. The charts have met 
with spontaneous ap- |] 
proval and it is hoped 
their wide use will just- 
ify publication and mail- 
ing costs. 


























H. S. Contest— 


(Continued from page 223) 
only three parts with the idea that 
winners will have substantial 
amounts to go towards college ex- 
penses, if so needed. 

The purpose of the contest is 
to promote better ‘understanding of 
religions among high school stu- 
dents. It is one of the first activi- 
ties of its kind in the country, and 
is being viewed with interest by 
influential leaders of the inter- 
racial and interreligious move- 
ments throughout the midwest, 

James M. Yard, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Round Table 
of Jews and Christians, has made 
the following statement: 


“The essay contest which is be- 
ing sponsored by Koinos (and by 
the Madison Council of Jews and 
Christians) comes at the right mo- 
ment, when real freedom is under 
eclipse in Europe; when men and 
women are being persecuted on ac- 
count of race or religion it is time 
for America, which has been a 
haven for so many sore-pressed 
folk, to hold aloft once more the 
banner of brotherhood and liberty.” 

The two sponsoring organiza- 
tions backing the contest have each 
been only recently formed. Koinos 
was started on the university cam- 
pus four years ago, and has now 
one of its originators, Hilton E. 
Hanna, distinguished West Indies 


Legion Again Sponsors 
Poppy Poster Contest 


The national headquarters of the 
American Legion Auxiliary has 
announced that it will again spon- 
sor a national poster contest for 
pupils from the fourth to the 
twelfth grades. The various state 
contests will close on May 10th so 
that judging can take place at state 
Legion conventions next summer, 
State winners will be judged in the 
final contest, at the national con- 
= in New York City next 
all. 


As before, the Legion headquar- 
ters announces, the posters will be 
required to depict the spirit and 
purpose of the poppies. Posters 
will be grouped in three classes: 
first—fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
posters; second—seventh, eighth 
and ninth grade posters; third— 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade 
posters. Local, state and national 
prizes will be offered in each class. 

Each poster shall have a fitting 
title or slogan not exceeding ten 
words. Posters must be on stiff 


board, 14” x 20”. 





Pictured above is the poster 
which won the 1936 national prize 
in the high school class. It was 
drawn by Roy Eshleman, student in 
the Downington, Pa., high school. 





graduate student, as _ president. 
Rev. George L. Collins, Baptist 
student minister, is the Madison 
Council of Jews and Christians 
essay committee representative, and 
was also instrumental in initiating 
the Koinos group. 
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